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DE WITTE AGAIN 


I have repeatedly said in this maga- 
zine that De Witte, the Russian 
Minister of Finance, has the most 
comprehensive grasp of the economic 
and political world-situation, of all the 
cabinet ministers of Europe. His pro- 
gram is, in short, to introduce a system 
of State Socialism by which the Czar, 
or rather the Czar’s government, will 
own and operate a great part of the 
industries of Russia. Not only will the 
national government own these indus- 
tries, but in the municipalities he 
is instituting a complete system of 
autocratic municipal Socialism. 

That this is no mere theory of De 
Witte’s will be seen from the enormous 
strides already made in the direction of 
carrying out his plans. The value of 
the entire products of the Russian 
Empire today is not over 3,500 million 
roubles, while the income of the State 
for 1902 is estimated to be nearly 2,000 
million. In other words, the estimate 
of the revenue of the State is more 
than half the value of the products of 
the whole Empire. Of course, this 


enormous revenue coming to the State 
is notlike atax. Itis payment to the 
State for something of tangible value 
furnished by the State—whiskey from 
its distilleries, drugs from its dispen- 
saries, tea and sugar from its groceries. 
Some cities, like Tiflis, even sell meat 
from the municipal butcher shops, and 
sewing machines. De Witte is antici- 
pating Democratic Socialism by intro- 
ducing Autocratic Socialism t> head 
it off. 

This year the reports show, for the 
first time on record, that the imperial 
treasury has a surplus, the result of 
course of this introduction of autocratic 
Socialism. It is a very easy thing to 
get a revenue when the State owns the 
railroads and industrial equipments. It 
is then simply a question of raising the 
price. Mr. Rockefeller has no diffi- 
culty in raising his private revenue to 
$50,000,000 or $60,000,000 a year by 
placing the price of oil at the necessary 
figure. If the United States Govern- 
ment owned the refineries, it could not 
only make $50,000,000 a year, but even 
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$100,000,000 from the sale of oil, if it 
were inclined to be still more rapacious 
than is Mr. Rockefeller. So De Witte, 
by the State ownership of various in- 
dustries, can raise a huge revenue 
merely by put- 
ting wpstie 
price ofthe 
products, and he 
is doing it. 
This matter of 
Russia adopting 
State Socialism 
is much more 
than a Russian 
affair. It means 
that Russia may 
be the greatest 
powerin Europe 
within ten years. 
The enormous 
economy effect- 
ed by concen- 
tration on such 
a colossal scale 
is sure to give 
Russia domi- 
nance in the 
production of 
any goods that 
go into the 
w or|d-market. 
It will also give 
her an enor- 
mous _ surplus 
for her treasury, 
which will en- 
able her todom.- 
inatethe world’s 
money market. 
The only rift in 
the clouds is 
the possibility, and in fact the strong 
probability, of mismanagement. If 
Russia escapes this dangerous rock, 
the menace which she will offer to 
the rest of Europe, from this new 
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Russian Minister of Finance, 


development, is something which is 
today appreciated by very few indeed. 

The development of autocratic So- 
cialism, similar to what is.taking place 
in Russia, is of course impossible in a 
politically de- 
mocratic State 
like the United 
States. The 
ownership of 
the industrial 
machinery by 
the Russian 
Government is 
really placed in 
the hands of one 
man, the Czar, 
the hereditary 
riler.«li—the 
United States 
Government 
should take over 
industries, as is 
being done on 
such a_ great 
scale by Russia, 
it would not 
mean any in- 
crease of power 
in the hands of 
a single man, 
but would mean 
real democrati- 
zationof wealth, 
notwithstand- 
ing that our 
Government it- 
self is controlled 
by plutocracy. 
The ownership 
of the railroads 
by the United 
States Government would certainly be 
more democratic than their ownership 
by half a dozen men, as at present. 
Whatever may be the dangers of 
national ownership in the United States 
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during the continuation of our competi- 
tive system, they cannot be as great 
as the dangers of ownership by Rocke- 
feller and Morgan. 

Russia, however, is not the only 
country that is realizing the advantages 
of monopoly in the conduct of indus- 
trial enterprises. While here in the 
United States, monopoly is rampant and 
we are doing all we can to break it up, 
the tremendous power of concentration 
of capital in controlling the world’s 
markets is being recognized by the Ger- 
mans as somethingthat they must copy, 
or else go down in the international 
industrial warfare. Therefore, we see 
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the German Finance Minister advising 
the German capitalists to form combina- 
tions, after the manner of the American 
capitalists. Imagine the consternation 
which would ensue in this country if 
we should hear President Roosevelt 
advising Rockefeller and Morgan to 
still further concentrate their industrial 
plants, in order that they might have a 
more complete domination of the world 
market. Monopoly is all right. The 
question is whether we, the people, 
are going to own the monopolies our- 
selves, or whether we are going to 
have a hereditary Czar like Morgan 
own them. 


THE RIGHT TO 


LABOR IN JOY 


EDWIN MARKHAM 


Out on the roads they have gathered, 


a hundred thousand men, 


To ask for a hold on life as sure as the hold of the wolf in his den. 
Their need lies close to the quick of life as the earth lies close to the stone ; 
It is as meat to the slender rib, as marrow to the bone. 


They ask but the leave to labor, to toil in the endless night, 

For a little salt to savor their bread, for houses water-tight ; 

They ask but the right to labor, and to live by the strength of their hands— 
They who have bodies like knotted oaks and patience like sea sands. 


And the right of a man to labor, and his right to labor in joy— 

Not all your laws can blot that right, nor the gates of hell destroy. 
For it came with the making of man, and was kneaded into his bones, 
And it will stand at the last of things on the dust of crumbled thrones. 


HAUTSHY : 


IS HE SOUND? 


WA KAUTSKY will probably 
be given premier place among 

the modern German scientific Social- 
ists; and when I say German in con- 
nection with scientific Socialism it is 
a very small limitation, for the Ger- 
mans are pre-eminently the most scien- 
tific of Socialists. His recent book, 
“The Social Revolution,’ * contains 
his latest utterances on the subject to 
which I myself have given the most 
attention, viz., the theory of a catas- 
trophic change of base of society from 
the capitalistic to the socialistic one. 
There are three classes of people today 
who theorize upon economics: 

ist. Those who believe the present 
competitive system is going to last for 
an indefinite period. 

2nd. Those Socialists who believe 
that the transition is going to take 
place some day or other, but by means 
of a very slow development by regular 
stages, as the chick develops into a 
hen. 

3rd. Those Socialists who believe 
that the transition to Socialism is going 
to be of a catastrophic character, 
similar to that which occurs in Nature 
when the chicken is hatched from its 
shell. 

Itis to this third division that Kautsky 
and myself belong; but, notwithstand- 
ing that we are in the same category as 
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far as being believers in a catastrophic 
change is concerned, we are apparently 
not in accord upon what constitutes the 
necessity for that change, nor upon the 
period of time which will elapse before 
the Social egg is hatched. 


Kautsky differentiates the revolu- 
tionary movement from the reform 
movement by labeling any movement 
which is the result of the domination of 
a previously inferior class as a ‘‘revolu- 
tion,” whereas any movement which is 
accomplished by a superior class he 
styles a ‘“‘reform.” To my mind the 
distinction would be determined rather 
by the actual result than by the means 


»by which the result was brought about. 


His idea of the result of the revolution, 
however, is so much in line with my 
own, and he expresses it all so beauti- 
fully, that I must quote him at length: 


Whoever seeks today to scientifi- 
cally attack revolution does it in the 
name of the theory of evolution, demon- 
strating that nature makes no leaps, that 
consequently any sudden change of 
social relations is impossible; that 
advance is only possible through the 
accumulation of little changes and 
slight improvements, called Social re- 
forms. Considered from this point of 
view revolution is an unscientific con- 
ception about which scientifically cul- 
tured people only shrug their shoulders. 

It might be replied that the analogy 
between natural and social laws is by 
no means perfect. To be sure, our 
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conception of the one will unconsciously 
influence our conception of the other 
sphere as we have already seen. This 
is, however, no advantage and it is 
better to restrain rather than favor this 
transference of laws from one sphere 
to another. To be sure, all progress 
in methods of observation and compre- 
hension of any one sphere can and will 
improve our methods and comprehen- 
sion in others, but it is equally true 
that within each one of these spheres 
there are peculiar laws not applying to 
the others. 

If the old catastrophic theory is 
gone forever from the natural sciences, 
the new theory which makes of evolu- 
tion only a series of little, insignificant 
changes meets with ever stronger objec- 
tions. Upon one side there is a grow- 
ing tendency toward quietistic, conser- 
vative theories that reduce evolution 
itself to a minimum; on the other side 
facts are compelling us to give an ever 
greater importance to catastrophes in 
natural development. This applies 
equally to the geological theories of 
Lyell and the organic evolution of 
Darwin. 


This has given rise to a sort of 
synthesis of the old catastrophic theories 
and the newer evolutionary theories, 
similar to the synthesis that is found in 
Marxism. Just as Marxism distinguishes 
between the gradual economic develop- 
ment and the sudden transformation of 
the juridical and political superstruc- 
ture, so many of the new biological and 
geological theories recognize alongside 
of the slow accumulation of slight and 
even infinitesimal alterations, also sud- 
den profound transformations—catas- 
trophies—that arise from the slower 
evolution. 

A notable example of this is furnished 
by the observations of de Bries, reported 
at the last Congress of Natural Sciences 
held at Hamburg. He has discovered 
that the species of plants and animals re- 
main unchanged through a long period; 
some of them finally disappear, when 
they have become too old to longer 
adapt themselves to the conditions of 
existence, that have in the meantime 
been changing. Other species are more 
fortunate; they suddenly ‘‘explode,”’ 


as he has himself expressed it, in order 
to give life to countless new forms, 
some of which continue and multiply, 
while the others, not being adapted to 
the conditions of existence, disappear. 

I have no intention of drawing a con- 
clusion in favor of revolution from these 
new observations. That would be to 
fall into the same error as those who 
argue to the rejection of revolution from 
the theory of evolution. But these 
observations at least show that the 
scientists are themselves not wholly 
agreed as to the part played in organic 
and geologic development by catas- 
trophies, and for this reason it would 
be an error to attempt to draw from 
either of these hypotheses any fixed 
conclusions as to the role played by 
revolution in social development. 

If, in spite of these facts, such con- 
clusions are still insisted upon, then we 
can reply to them with a very popular 
and familiar illustration, which demon- 
strates in an unmistakeable manner 
that nature does make sudden leaps: I 
refer to the act of birth. The act of 
birth is a leap. At one stroke a fetus, 
which had hitherto constituted a portion 
of the organism of the mother, sharing 
in her circulation, receiving nourish- 
ment from her, without breathing, be- 
comes an independent human being, 
with its own circulatory system, that 
breathes and cries, takes its own nour- 
ishment and utilizes its digestive tract. 


The analogy between birth and revo- 
lution, however, does not rest alone 
upon the suddenness of the act. If we 
look closer we shall find that this sud- 
den transformation at birth is confined 
wholly to functions. The organs de- 
velop slowly, and must reach a certain 
stage of development before that leap 
is possible, which suddenly gives them 
their new functions. If the leap takes 
place before this stage of development 
is attained, the result is not the begin- 
ning of new functions for the organs, 
but the cessation of all functions—the 
death of the new creature. On the 
other hand, the slow development of 
organs in the body of the mother can 
only proceed to a certain point, they 
cannot begin their new functions with- 
out the revolutionary act of birth. 
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This becomes inevitable when the de- 
velopment of the organs has attained a 
certain height. ; 
We find the same thing in society. 
Here also the revolutions are the result 
of slow, gradual development (evolu- 
tion). Here also it is the social organs 
that develop slowly. That which may 
be changed suddenly, at a leap, revo- 
lutionarily, is their functions. The 
railroad has been slowly developed. 
On the other hand, the railroad can 
suddenly be transformed from its func- 
tion as the instrumenc to the enrich- 
ment of a number of capitalists, into a 
Socialist enterprise having as its func- 
tion the serving of the common good. 
And as at the birth of the child, all the 
functions are simultaneously revolu- 
tionized-—circulation, breathing, diges- 
tion —so all the functions of the railroad 
must be simultaneously revolutionized 
at one stroke, for they are all most 
closely bound together. They cannot 
be gradually and successively social- 
ized, one after the other, as if, for 
example, we would transform today 
the functions of the engineer and fire- 
man, a few years later the ticket agents, 
and still later the accountants and 
book-keepers, and soon. This fact is 
perfectly clear with a railroad, but the 
successful socialization of the different 
functions of a railroad is no less absurd 
than that of the ministry‘of a centralized 
state. Such a ministry constitutes a 
single organism whose organs must co- 
operate. The functions of one of these 
organs cannot be modified without 
equally modifying all the others. 


* * * * * & 


Since neither a railroad nor a ministry 
can be changed gradually, but only at 
a single stroke, embracing all the or- 
gans simultaneously, from capitalist to 
socialist functions, from an organ of 
the capitalist to an organ of the laboring 
class, and this transformation is possible 
only to such social organs as retain a 
certain degree of development, it may 
be remarked here that with the mater- 
nal organism it is possible to scientific- 
ally determine the moment when the 
degree of maturity is attained, which is 
not true of society. 


On the other hand, birth does nct 
mark the conclusion of the development 
of the human organism, but rather the 
beginning of a new epoch in develop- 
ment. The child comes now into new 
relations in which new organs are 
created, and those that previously ex- 
isted are developed further in other 
directions; teeth grow in the mouth, 
the eyes learn to see; the hands to 
grasp, the feet to walk, the mouth to 
speak, etc. Inthe same way a social 
revolution is not the conclusion of social 
development, but the beginning of a 
new form of development. A Socialist 
revolution can at a single stroke trans- 
fer a factory from capitalist to social 
property. But it is only gradually, 
through a course of slow evolution, 
that one may transform a factory from 
a place of monotonous, repulsive, forced 
labor into an attractive spot for the 
joyful activity of happy human beings. 
A Socialist revolution can at a single 
stroke transform the great bonanza 
farms into social property. In that 
portion of agriculture where the little 
industry still rules, the organs of social 
and Socialist production must be first 
created, and that can come only as a 
result of slow development. 

It is thus apparent that the analogy 
between birth and revolution is rather 
far reaching. But this naturally proves 
nothing more than that one has no 
right to appeal to Nature for proof that 
a social revolution !s something un- 
necessary, unreasonable and unnatural. 
We have also, as we have already said, 
no right to apply conclusions drawn 
from Nature directly to social pro- 
cesses. We can go no further upon 
the ground of such analogies than to 
conclude: that as each animal creature 
must at one time go through a catas- 
trophe in order to reach a higher stage 
of development (the act of birth or of 
the breaking of a shell), so society can 
only be raised to a higher stage of 
development through a catastrophe 


My general criticism of Kautsky’s 
position is that whereas the whole 
Marxian philosophy is based upon the 
materialistic conception of history, and 
leads us to hold that the country in 
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which economic evolution has reached 
the highest development is the country 
in which Socialism will first become a 
necessity ; and as the industrial evolu- 
tion has undoubtedly proceeded further 
in the United States than in any other 
country, it is in this country that Social- 
ism must have its birth. Yet, here is 
Kautsky writing a book entitled ‘‘The 
Social Revolution,” and seeming hardly 
aware that such acountry as the United 
States exists. He fails to see that the 
inevitability of Socialism from the econ- 
omic development is much more easily 
demonstrated here than in Europe. 
Kautsky seems rather to think that the 
revolution depends upon the European 
working-class becoming organized poli- 
tically, and, by a majority vote, coming 
into possession of the political machin- 
ery, and thus have the State acquire 
possession of the industrial machinery. 
He seems to think that this political 
education of the masses will proceed 
slowly by means of the propaganda 
efforts of the Socialists, and under con- 
ditions practically the same as they are 
today. It is right here that I differ 
from Kautsky. I will agree that if we 
had enough time before us his plan 
might work out and the working-class 
would be brought graduaily to realize 
the advantages to be gained by the 
establishment of Socialism, and then 
proceed to vote themselves into power. 
But my contention is that the economic 
development in the United States has 
proceeded so fast that we are surely 
going to find ourselves face to face 
with a great unemployed problem in a 
comparatively few years. This condi- 
tion of affairs will educate the people 
to the necessity for Socialism in a 
much more rapid and catastrophic way 
than Kautsky seems to have any 
inkling of. Certainly, if we do have a 
great unemployed problem in the 


United States, and it comes about 
within the next five years, which is 
probable, it will not take the people of 
the United States in general, and the 
working-class in particular, very long 
to find out that something must be done, 
and that nothing else will solve the 
problem but the adoption of Socialism. 

Then, too, I differ with Kautsky as to 
what the working-class would do if ever 
they came into political domination. 
My opinion is that if the Socialists 
elect their representatives to power, 
that is, if there should be a majority of 
Socialist representatives in the United 
States Congress, and a Socialist presi- 
dent, it would be impossible for us to 
conceive of any half-way measures 
being taken. Kautsky seems to think 
that a Socialist majority would not 
mean the establishment of the Co-oper- 
ative Commonwealth at.once; but that 
it would be a question of more or less 
trafficking with the capitalists for the 
purchase of their tools of production. 
The principal reason I disagree with 
him upon this point is not so much that 
it would be unethical for us to consider 
the perpetuation of an iniquitous system 
when we have the power to abolish it, 
but that our very determination to end 
the system would be because of the 
economic impossibility of longer con- 
tinuing the ‘‘competitive wage system.” 
Now, then, if this ‘‘competitive wage 
system” is to be abolished, it can only 
be done by a compiete change from 
private to public ownership of the 
means of production, and, therefore, 
no matter what Socialists might wzs to 
do toward effecting a transition gradu- 
ally from capitalism to Socialism, it will 
be economically impossible for them to 
do anything except to make a complete 
and immediate abolition of our whole 
system of private ownership of capital 
and the competitive wage system. 
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Kautsky very ably points out how 
the capitalist system of production pre- 
vents any class from really enjoying 
leisure. In the United States the real 
heads of capitalistic undertakings are 
hard-worked men. Those who go in 
for ‘“‘sports” are not men of any great 
weight in the world of capitalism. He 
says: 

The capitalist manner of production 
robs the ruling class of all the leisure 
that they previously had. Even, if 
they do not produce but are living from 
the exploitation of the producing 
classes, still they are not idle exploiters. 
Thanks to competition, the motive 
force of present economic life, the 
exploiters are continuously compelled 
to carry on an exhausting strug- 
gle with each other, which threat- 
ens the vanquished with complete 
annihilation. 

The capitalists have therefore neither 
time nor leisure, nor the previous cul- 
ture necessary for artistic and scientific 
activity. They lack even the necessary 
qualifications for regular participation in 
governmental activities. Not only in art 
and science, but also in the government 
of the State, the ruling class is forced to 
take no part. They must leave that 


to wage-workers and bureaucratic em-, 


ployees. The capitalist class reigns but 
does not govern. It is satisfied, how- 
ever, to rule the government. 

In the same way the decaying feudal 
nobility before it, satisfied itself by 
taking on the forms of a royal nobility. 
But while with the feudal nobility the 
renunciation of its social functions was 
the product of corruption, with the 
capitalists this renunciation arises 
directly from their social functions and 
is an essential part of their existence. 


As to the objection of the capitalist 
class to the introduction of Socialism, 
Kautsky has the following: 


Thanks to the newspapers, never 
was economic insight so broadly dis- 
persed; never was the ruling class, as 
well as the mass of people, so much in 
a condition to comprehend the far- 
reaching consequences of its acts and 


strivings. This alone proves that we 
shall not make the tremendous transi- 
tion from capitalism to Socialism un- 
consciously, and that we cannot slowly 
undermine the dominion of the exploit- 
ing class without this class being con- 
scious of this, and consequently arming 
themselves and using all their powers 
to suppress the strength and influence 
of the growing proletariat. 


There are two ways of looking at 
this. If the capitalists think that the 
existing system can be continued, and 
that they are getting great pleasure out 
of it as it is, and that they will get great 
pain out of any change, it would be 
perfectly natural that they should arm 
themselves and do all they could to 
prevent the change taking place. On 
the other hand, if the economic de- 
velopment of society has not only made 
the working-class ‘‘class-conscious,” 
but made ai of society socially con- 
scious of the desirability, as well as the 
inevitability of the change, then no 
resistance to change will come from 
society as a whole. There may be a 
few resistant individuals, not infected 
with this social consciousness, but these 
will be the exceptions and will be of no 
consequence. I believe that, particu- 
larly in the United States, the social 
consciousness of a coming change is 
becoming a dominating feature of all 
our thought, and this consciousness is 
the result of our tremendous economic 
development, the centralization of 
wealth in the hands of a few Morgans 
and Rockefellers. We are all coming 
to see that to regain our freedom, wealth 
must in some way be transferred back 
to the people, and this can be done 
only through public ownership. There 
is no evidence that the Morgans and 
Rockefellers are prepared to resist this 
change any more than any other people 
of either the capitalist or laboring class. 
Our trade-union leaders, like Gompers, 
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are more anti-Socialist than our Mor- 
gans. There is a general feeling 
throughout the country that a change is 
inevitable, and that instead of any 
apparent resistance to Socialism, the 
tendency is to welcome it. Of course, 
to Kautsky, in a German environment, 
where the working-class is strongly 
organized into a class-conscious poli- 
tical party, and where the upper classes, 
on the other hand, are equally well 
organized for the purpose of preventing 
this party coming into power, it may 
seem incredible that a different state of 
social consciousness can develop or 
exist in the United States. He may 
think that when the Socialists here 
begin to get stronger, and to get a 
greater and greater number of votes, 
the capitalists will organize themselves 
on the other side to prevent the further 
growth of Socialism. But such an 
attempt would be about as futile as it 
would be to try to prevent the grass 
from growing in summer, and the 
capitalists will see the futility of it so 
palpably that they will do nothing. 
When Socialism is a more or less arti- 
ficial growth, as the result of propa- 
ganda from the enthusiasm of indi- 
viduals, rather than from the stern logic 
of events, there may be reason to look 
for opposition from the capitalists ; but 
when it becomes simply a question of 
the people reading the facts of the day, 
and determining the necessity of a 
change, the assumption that the capital- 
ists will arm in order to prevent this 
change is simply absurd. 

Regarding the agricultural situation, 
Kautsky again presents the European 
view, and is apparently unfamiliar with 
the American farmer. He differentiates 
between large and small farmers, and 
says that the large ones will be against 
Socialism, because the Socialists will 
be asking for a shorter work-day and 


higher wages. He also thinks that the 
great farmer will be in favor of tariff 
on agricultural products. Of course, 
this does not apply to the United States, 
because we do not import agricultural 
products. As for the large and small 
farmers ever dividing politically here, 
our farmers are mostly all small farm- 
ers working their own farms, with one 
or two hired men to the farm, and, as 
has been shown repeatedly by statis- 
tics, the farmer gets a less return from 
his farm than the wages he pays his 
hired man. The farmer in the United 
States is essentially a man holding a 
social ideal of equality, and he is not 
bound down by any of the feudal con- 
ditions of Europe, which would make 
him see any logic in the perpetuation 
of a social economy which provides for 
a class superior to himself. When the 
economic conditions get riper in this 
country, I have no question that the 
American farmer will be in the fore- 
front in the demand for Socialism, not- 
withstanding that some Socialists insist 
that it will be impossible to get him 
into line until he becomes a proletarian. 
The American farmer will never be- 
come a proletarian, for the simple 
reason that there is more labor to be 
gotten out of him as a land owner than 
as a proletarian. Economically society 
demands and gets the cheapest man. 
It wants its work done at the least cost. 
The cheapest method of agricultural 
production today is to let the farmer 
own his land and pay interest on his 
mortgage—much cheaper than for the 
capitalist to own the land and hire the 
farmer to till the soil. 

Kautsky also makes a distinction 
between the industrial capitalist and the 
financial capitalist. Whatever effect 
the difference may make in Germany, 
it does not exist in the United States. 
Morgan and Rockefeller are not only 
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industrial capitalists, but also bankers 
on a large scale, and anyway there is 
no difference in the politics of our 
capitalists owing to the manner in 
which they make their money. 

That Kautsky is perfectly clear on 
the futility of municipal Socialism may 
be seen from the following : 


In the same way the so-called Muni- 
cipal Socialism is limited to those 
States and social organizations where 
universal suffrage in the municipality 
rules. It must always remain bound 
to the general economic and political 
conditions, and can never proceed inde- 
pendently. To be sure, the proletariat 
may find the municipal government in 
the individual industrial communities 
in their hands before they have the 
strength to conquer the general govern- 
ment, and they can by means of this 
control, or at least restrain, action hos- 
tile to the proletariat and carry through 
individual betterments which could not 
be expected from a bourgeoise regime. 
But such municipal governments find 
themselves limited not alone by the 
power of the State, but also by their 
own economic helplessness. They are 
mostly poor municipalities, almost ex- 
clusively made up of proletarians, that 
are first conquered by the social demo- 
cracy. Where shall these obtain the 
means to carry out great reforms? 
Ordinarily the taxing power of the 
municipality is restricted by State laws, 
and even where this is not the case the 
taxation of the well-to-do and the rich 
cannot exceed certain bounds without 
these residents, the only ones from 
whom anything can be taken, being 
driven out of the municipality. Every 
decisive work of reform demands at 
once new taxes which are unfavorably 
received not only by the upper classes 
but also by wider circles of the popula- 
tion. Many a municipal government 
which has been captured by Socialists, 
or so-called socialistic rerormers, has 
been taken away from them because of 
the taxation question, in spite of the 
fact that their actions have been ex- 
ceedingly efficient. This was true in 
London and also in Roubaix. 
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Contrasting capitalism and feudalism, 
Kautsky makes the following pregnant 
observation, although his closing sen- 
tence, which says we have as little 
cause to expect revolution from a 
financial crisis as from an armed insur- 
rection, is liable to be misunderstood : 

Capitalism does not, like feudalism, 
lead to under-production, but to over- 
production, and chokes in its own fat. 
It is not a lack of capital, but super- 
fluity of capital which today demands 
profitable investment and in pursuit of 
dividends draws back from no risk. 
The governments are completely de- 
pendent upon the capitalist class and 
the latter has every reason to protect 
and support them. The increase of 
public debts can only become a revolu- 
tionary factor in so far as it increases 
the pressure of taxes and therewith 
leads to an uprising of the lower classes, 
but scarcely (Russia perhaps must be 
excepted) to a direct financial collapse, 
or evento a serious financial embarrass- 
ment of the government. We have 
just as little cause to expect a revolu- 
tion from a financial crisis as from an 
armed insurrection. 


He refers to a crisis where a Govern- 
ment cannot pay its public debts, as 
for instance, is the case today with 
Venezuela, and is not thinking of a 
complete breakdown of our industrial 
system. 

I regard economic evolution as hav- 
ing progressed so far that the social 
consciousness is developing as a result 
of it, and, therefore, we cannot have an 
armed struggle of any importance be- 
cause the whole people are going to 
see the futility of sucha thing. If we 
have a breakdown of the economic 
situation in the United States and the 
workingmen of Pittsburg are out of 
work there is no use of their rioting; 
rioting will do no good. They might 
sack a few bakeshops, but the bread 
they want is out in the Dakota wheat 
fields, and the only way they can get 
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it into their stomachs in Pittsburg, is to 
keep society organized on a basis by 
which the iron of Pittsburg can be 
exchanged for the wheat of Dakota. 
It will not take much brains to see that 
no insurrection is going to accomplish 
this. It will need the concerted thought 
of the whole people to solve the 
problem of feeding the unemployed. 

Kautsky impresses upon his readers 
the necessity for clinging to revolution- 
ary idealism, and yet when we hear his 
prognostication of what the proletariat 
will do when they come into power, his 
program sounds more like that of a 
Fabian than of arevolutionary socialist. 
Here are some of his Fabian ideas, 
which I am sure no American revo- 
lutionary socialist will stand for, for a 
moment. 


Let us imagine then that this fine 
day has already come, in which at one 
stroke all power is thrown into the lap 
of the proletariat. How would it begin? 
It would extend universal suffrage to 
every individual and establish complete 
freedom of press and assemblage. It 
would make the State completely inde- 
pendent of the church and abolish all 
rights of inheritance. It would estab- 
lish complete autonomy in all individual 
communities and abolish militarism. 


It is impossible to conceive that in 
America the domination of the work- 
ing-class would not be coincident with 
the complete installation of Socialism, 
and when Kautsky talks about the 
Socialists, after they get into power, 
reforming taxation and imposing pro- 
gressive income tax, etc., it sounds 
extremely medieval and almost  in- 
credible. in a man of his standing. 
When the working-class, or, what is 
the same thing, when the Socialists, are 
in possession of the political power, we 
will have no taxes at all, nor will there 
be any classes. 

Kautsky continues ; 
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There is one problem above all others 
with which the proletariat regime must 
primarily occupy itself. It will in all 
cases be compelled to solve the ques- 
tion of the rehef of the unemployed. 
Enforced idleness is the greatest curse 
of the laborer. For him it signifies 
misery, humiliation, crime. The laborer 
lives only from the sale of his labor 
power, and when he can find no pur- 
chaser for this he is delivered up to 
hunger. And even when the laborer 
has found his labor the unemployed 
still torture him, for he is never secure 
from the loss of his labor and consequent 
misery. 

We will not need any relief of the 
unemployed, because there will be no 
unemployed under Socialism ; and it is 
almost incredible to me that Kautsky 
can hold any theory that there will be 
a continuation of a body of proletari- 
ans after the proletarians have come 
into power, since the very object of 
their being in power is to abolish the 
proletariat. 

Then he continues : 

The question then arises as to what 
purchasers are at the command of 
capitalists when they wish to sell their 
undertakings. A portion of the fac- 
tories, mines, etc., could be sold directly 
to the laborers who are working them, 
and could be henceforth operated co- 
operatively ; another portion could be 
sold to co-operatives of distribution, 
and still another to the communities or 
to the states. 

To an American it sounds very primi- 
tive to talk about selling mines and 
factories to laborers or to co-operative 
establishments. The very thing we 
wish to abolish today is the ownership 
of the means of production by a class; 
and the mere fact of the owning class 
happening to be workingmen does not 
render the class ownership any less 
objectionable than where it happens to 
fall into the hands of a divine ruler like 
Baer. If the miners of Pennsylvania 
owned the mines and by virtue of that 
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ownership could tell the rest of the 
people of the United States that they 
would not give them coal except upon 
certain conditions enunciated by them 
as owners, we would be as completely 
in their power as we are now in Baer’s. 
The mines of the country should be 
owned by the people as a whole. It 
would be just as absurd to let the coal 
miners own the mines as it would be 
to let the post office be owned by the 
letter carriers. The post office is not 
for the letter carriers, nor the mines 


for the miners, but both post office 
and mines are for the people as a 
whole. 

However, in closing this review, I 
wish to pay tribute to the great value 
of this book upon the Social Revolu- 
tion. It is well worth everyone’s peru- 
sal who is interested in Socialist 
literature; for of all the writers upon 
the subject there is no one who is held 
in greater respect and admiration for 
his intellectual acuteness than Karl 
Kautsky. 


COURAGE, STRENGTH AND LOVE 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


It takes great STRENGTH to live where you belong 
When other people think that you are wrong ; 
People you love, and who love you, and whose 
Approval is a pleasure you would choose ; 

To bear this pressure and succeed.at length 


In living your belief—well, 


And COURAGE, too. 


it takes strength ! 


But what does courage mean, 


Save strength to help you face a pain foreseen ? 
Courage to undertake this lifelong strain 

Of setting yours against your grandsire’s brain; 
Dangerous risk of walking lone and free 

Out of the easy paths that used to be, 

And the fierce pain of hurting those we love 

When love meets truth, and truth must ride above ? 
But the best courage man has ever shown 

Is daring to cut loose and think alone. 


It takes great LOVE to stir a human heart 

To live beyond the others and apart. 

A love that is not shallow, is not small; 

Is not for one, or two, but for them all. 

Love that can wound love, for its higher need ; 
Love that can leave love, tho’ the heart my bleed ; 
Love that can lose love, family and friend; 


Yet steadfastiy live, loving to the end. 
A love that asks no answer, that can live 
Moved by one burning deathless force—to give. 


Love, strength, and courage; courage, strength, and love! 
The heroes of all time are built thereof. 


AUTO-TOXAMIA OF SOCIETY 


WALLACE LLOvD, M.D. 


OR a century, at least, we have 
railed at intemperance in alcoholics 
as the greatest bugaboo of society. 
We have lectured and legislated with 
good intentions and indifferent results, 
but, even had we accomplished all we 
desired, the light of recent discovery and 
research shows that, while gathering odd 
straws, we have been stumbling over 
sheaves. If the medical opinion of the 
civilized world is of any value we are 
now confronted with the astonishing 
fact that, for one who destroys life or 
usefulness with the distilled essence of 
food stuffs, there are at least a hundred 
who ruin body and brain by intemper- 
ance in food itself. Alcoholics are now 
used by stealth, because even moderate 
tippling has fallen into disrepute, but 
there never was a time when high living 
and good feeding were more popular 
than at present. We are learning to 
eat by note. 

Food intoxication is called toxemia, 
and means simply that we super-satu- 
rate ourselves with the waste material 
from unassimilated, unnecessary, or 
unsuitable food. While over-filling 
our stomachs with viands, enhanced in 
toothsomeness by all the arts of culin- 
ary science, we are slowly encrusting 
our arteries with a sediment, which 
sooner or later brands us with senility. 
While bowing to the absurd but popular 
theory that our strength and vitality 


are in direct proportion to the food we 
eat, and encouraging our appetites by 
every possible means, we have really 
been but storing up quantities of uric 
acid to clog up and finally to stop our 
mental and physical machinery. Mod- 
ern invention has reduced necessary 
muscular activity to a minimum till we 
searcely need walk, and yet, in the face 
of all this, we never think of lightening 
our consumption of food in quantity or 
quality. The consequence is that there 
is a woeful want of balance between 
the amount of food we consume and 
the amount of labor we perform. 

It is as if a locomotive engineer were 
using ten tons of coal where only one 
was necessary, simply because he 
loved the sensation of shovelling it in 
and then complained because he was 
continually sending his engine to the 
shop for repair. Medical journals 
everywhere are teeming with hints as 
to the cause and treatment of the “ uric 
acid diathesis” (a scientific name for 
fullness of a habit), and even our most 
progressive humorists, in search of 
novelty, have dropped the unloveable 
and commonplace inebriate for the 
business automaton who, intoxicated 
with self-interest, all unconsciously, 
carries his ‘‘jag” of uric acid till his 
moral and mental vision are clouded 
with the fatal sediment, his arteries are 
crusted, and he himself becomes a fossil. 
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Let it pe understood that we are not 
now preaching achololic temperance. 
Drunkenness in its various forms may 
or may not be an evil. 

Sound philosophers even tell us that, 
without the stirring effect of stimulants, 
the race would never have progressed, 
that invention, music, poetry and all 
the arts would have been unknown and 
that the suffering which follows intem- 
perance is but the crucible whiclf burns 
the dross from our moral and spiritual 
entities. Scotland’s ploughman poet 
says: 

‘‘Teeze me on drink! It gies us mair 
Than either school or college. 
It kindles wit, it waukens lair, 
It pangs us fou’ o’ knowledge.’’ 

Of this, however, we are not called 
upon to offer an opinion, but to ask 
whether the auto-toxzemia of the indi- 
vidual has not seriously honeycombed 
the moral, social and industrial basis of 
society. It is not necessary to repeat 
the axiom that, what affects the part 
influences the whole, but it is interest- 
ing to analyze the various expressions 
of this truth. If it is easy to distin- 
guish a pronounced case-of alcoholic 
intoxication by the thick voice, the 
turgid word, or the plunging step, shall 
we not then be able to discern analo- 
gous symptoms in a society addicted 
to over-stimulation? If we are able to 
see through the cunning arts practiced 
by the experienced tippler to hide his 
real condition, may we not, with our 
moral vision, penetrate the veneering 
which society uses for a similar pur- 
pose? Let us see. 

No one who has given the matter 
any study will deny that inflation, 
exaggeration and exploitation are the 
characteristics of our present society. 
Everybody seeks, as far as he is able, 
the wealthiest company, the fastest train 
and the biggest hotel. To transcend 
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the limits in any single direction, 
even in crime, is to become famous. 
Does not the unfortunate man who 
comes reeling from the saloon, protest- 
ing that he can hit harder, jump higher, 
or dive deeper than anybody else on 
earth, remind us forcibly of the city 
which brags of its big buildings and its 
fine streets; yes, even of the nation 
which, with flaunting flags and flaring 
trumpets, boasts of its army and navy, 
its power to kill and destroy. Is not 
this inebriate in perfect harmony with 
a society which divides its applause 
equally between virtue, vice and folly, 
so long as they are written in the super- 
lative degree? The man who jumps 
from the highest point gets as much 
kudos as the philanthropist who breaks 
the record in donations to charity, and 
the multi-millionaire receives quite as 
much homage as he who enriches a 
world with the product of his heart 
and brain. 

Watch the drunkard on the street. 
See how he fixes his eye and attention 
on his objective point to the utter 
exclusion of conditions and surround- 
ings. Notice how he ambles towards 
it with uncertain haste till he uncon- 
sciously breaks intoarun. Is he nota 
prototype of the worldly man, who, in 
his race for wealth, or place, or power, 
forgets to look occasionally to the blue 
dome above, to listen to rustling winds 
and singing birds, to feel the generous 
warmth of human love, to bask in the 
glorious sunshine, or feel the throb of 
Nature’s mighty heart in unison with 
his own? In his anxiety for the future 
he ignores the present, and in exchange 
for a shadow throws away the heritage 
of a life. 

Esau got his mess of pottage, the 
ordinary drunkard gets at least vision- 
ary happiness, but the toxzmic world- 
ling gets nothing for the sacrifice but 
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shattered health. While by his superior 
cunning he thinks to relieve his fellows 
of their coveted wealth, he robs himself 
of all that makes life worth living. 

Society is at present on a giddy run, 
which, if analogy is any guide, means 
a fall. There was a time when we 
pretended to care for each other and 
modestly tried to hide our greedy 
haste, but now we have thrown aside 
our masks, and, with a shout of ‘‘Devil 
take the hindmost,”’ we are doing a 
final heat for the goal. 

And amidst this terrible strain we 
keep sipping at our favorite tipple, 
whether it be stocks or gaming table, 
wine or women, drugs or dainty foods, 
fisticuffs or scandal. Hotter liquors, 
higher seasoned foods, brighter colors, 
deeper schemes, lewder lusts and 
quicker movements are what we crave. 
“Hurry, hurry. Bring on the next 
course. Give us bigger glasses and 
more in them.”’ 

Then there is a graver aspect of the 
situation to be considered. It has long 
been known, in a limited way, that food 
indulgence is the source of many dis- 
eases which maim and kill, but very 
few have stopped to ask whether it 
affects our characters as well. A mere 
glance at the characteristics of the 
chronic tippler, with all his distrust of 
his fellows and his disregard for the 
comfort and welfare of his family, will 
convince us by analogy that the effect 
upon the mind is quite as striking as 
that upon the body. As our brain- 
pressure zucreases, the subjective im- 
portance of our fellow-creatures de- 
creases, till, in the light of our intensified 
selfishness, they appear like so many 
insects whose presence we are forced 
by law or prudence to tolerate. 

But the most stunning blow of ail 1s 
yet to come. Toxzmia, we find, can 
be, and is, continually produced by 
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self-centred thoughts and emotions in 
spite of moderate or even abstemious 
diet. This class of emotions includes 
every shade of self-interest, the eager 
haste to save our individual souls and 
the thirst for individual power and the 
common greed for possession. 

Where, then, is the reward for virtue? 
Where is the man who has always been 
busy looking after his own selfish inter- 
ests in this world or the next? How 
about those who exercise the supposed 
virtues of patience, ambition, persever- 
ance, honesty and integrity in building 
up a reputation or a fortune? We 
know where society places them. But 
what does Dame Nature say? ‘‘ Hope- 
less inebriates, drunk with se/f”” And 
she bundles them in neck and crop 
with the devotees of Bacchus, excepting 
that the latter often have easier modes 
of exit, because they in their cups, 
have occasionally forgotten ‘‘self” in 
generous act or impulse. 

One can almost hear peals of laughter 
from saloon and dining-hall as this last 
fact comes to light. ‘‘Hurrah,” they 
shout. ‘‘Where is smock-faced respect- 
ability now, with all his preaching and 
moralizing? He hasn’t even had the 
fun of living, and as to dying, alcohol 
is more merciful a poison than either 
self-righteousness or seif-interest.” 

Can this be what the words of Christ 
meant when He said that the last should 
be first and the first should be last? 
Is this the truth which prompted Him 
to prefer the publican and sinner to the 
scribe and pharisee? If it be so, then 
there is only one vice and one virtue: 
selfishness and altruism. Then love is 
the only good and hate the only evil. 

We have nothing to offer in the way 
of remedy or relief, in fact we do not 
know that the good old world is not just 
as it should be. Allthis may be neces- 
sary to our growth and unfoldment. 
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Omnipotence appears to get along very 
well without us, and, as far as we can 
see, the mills of the gods grind on as 
they please in spite of resolutions and 
reforms. Life is death, and death is 
birth. The blossom must die before 
the fruit forms. 

That the eglightened and intensified 
selfishness of the present is bound to 
cause its own annihilatien seems reason- 
ably certain, but just whether it will 
expire by convulsions or coma no one 
will have the assurance to predict. 
We have analogies in Nature for both 
gradual change and cataclysm. 

Lovers kissed and children played 
while Mount Peelee was incinerating a 
whole cityful, and buds were breaking 
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into blossom when Vesuvius was bury- 
ing Pompeii. How often has the sun 
brought growth and gladness to one 
hemisphere while it bleached the bones 
of famine-stricken millions in another, 
and were not flowers blooming in field 
and forest while earthquakes were sink- 
ing continents ? 

And what then? Pain and stress 
have always been the price of progress, 
and knowing this, may we not cheer- 
fully submit to the pangs of the present ? 
In the light of Cosmic Beneficence we 
may even meet the struggle with cheers 
and smiles. 

But in the meantime let us occasion- 
ally bathe our heads and ask ourselves in 
all earnestness, ‘‘Are we quite sober?”’ 


DEAR MR. WILSHIRE: 

Generally speaking, you have answered satis- 
factorily all objections raised by Professor 
Guyot against ‘‘The Significance of the Trust.’’ 
I only desire to emphasize some points raised 
by Prof. Guyot which you have not elaborated 
in your reply. 

Professor Guyot contends, @ la Bernstein, 
that small corporations and small producers in 
general are on the increase, and that they have 
‘no reason whatever to fear the power of the 
great combination.’”’ In my opinion this simply 
confirms your argument that only in certain 
instances can small corporations successfully 
compete with the Trust, as the Professor him- 
self stated in the above quoted phrase—‘‘owing 
to a special line of work.’’ 

In proving the Socialist contention of concen- 
tration of capital it is immaterial whether the 
number of smaller concerns is decreasing or 
not, for if it is not it can only prove that some 
of them ‘‘ die hard”; if it can only be proven 
that the bulk of capital employed in a given 
industry is becoming concentrated, and this 
even Prof. Guyot will not deny. 

Economists usually strain at a gnat if by it 
they can, in their exalted opinion of them- 
selves, destroy ‘‘the assertion of Karl Marx 
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‘that capital must concentrate in fewer hands, 


and that the number of proletarians, living 
only by their labor, must increase.”’ 

Professor Guyot thinks he has demolished 
Marx when he asserts that ‘‘formation of 
Trusts does not procure great profits for some 
financiers, except on the condition that they 
permit the diffusion of their holdings. Now, 
this diffusion dispenses their capital among 
numerous holders; it makes more and more 
capitalists.’’ If some workman is fortunate 
enough to own a share or two in a Trust, 
the profit on those holdings will not help to 
increase his savings to make a capitalist out of 
him. In most cases the workmen are given 
an opportunity to invest in common stock 
only, which in most instances is pure water, 
and, if there is a chance for the value of the 
stock to rise, the petty owners of stock are 
through some means Or other deprived of their 
stock, which is made for the titne being (until 
they dispose of it) practically worthless. 

Mr. Guyot contends that since during the 
last half century, the number of ,;workmen has 
increased, consequently there is no cause for 
alarm in the future on that score. 

In regard to that I have two questions to ask 
Prof. Guyot. ; 
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(1) Has the nnmber of workmen in pro- 
ductive industries increased or decreased in 
proportion to the total value of commodities 
produced? 

(2) Has not the number of non-productive 
laborers, such as coachmen, lackeys, servants, 
etc., increased within the last half century in 
greater proportion than the number of produc- 
tive laborers ? 

The fact is that the surplus value is so large 
that the part which the capitalist class consumes 
as revenue (non-productively) is enormous, 
and as all this cannot be invested in dead stock 
(such as European nobility titles) by our mer- 
chant princes, coal barons, railroad magnates, 
etc., consequently more employment is given 
to men employed in luxury-producing indus- 
tries and also enormously increases the class 
of menials. 

Again, it is not always true that a rise of 
prices, which increases the cost of living, must 
necessarily increase wages. It most always 
reduces the standard of living, and only in ex- 
ceptional cases are wages raised. Were it 
otherwise, the Socialists in the German Reich- 
stag would not have opposed the Agrarian 
tariff lately passed there. 


THE POINT OF 
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Professor Guyot’s contention that ‘‘ wages 
are determined by the consumers,”’ is, to say 
the least, puerile. Prices of commodities in 
industries where competition still exists are 
determined generally by the cost or expense of 
production, plus the general average rate of 
profit, but in the branch of industry where 
there is no competition, the price of commodi- 
ties is fixed arbitrarily by the Trust ‘for all 
the traffic will bear,’’ and on account of this 
either the cost of production or the average 
rate of profit, or both, must decline in the 
still competitive industries. And so, whenever 
a Trust arbitrarily hoists prices on articles of 
necessity, the rate of profit in other branches 
of industry where competition is still keen 
must generally decline. 

I would advise Professor Guyot to study the 
third volume of Marx’s Capital a little more 
carefully before he attempts to demolish it. 

Such criticisms as that of Professor Guyot 
show the intellectual bankruptcy of bourgeois 
economics as taught even by their brightest 
representatives. They also stimulate the 
Socialist to ‘‘brush up on Marx,”’ as it were. 

A. HIRSCHFIELD, M. D. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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To be looked up to, honored and respected, 

And draw an income from the class subjected ; 

To grasp a measure of superior power— 

Through wealth, or law, or what seems mental dower— 
And feel in worth above one’s serving neighbors 

As much as one can profit by their labors ; 

To live secure from want, with cultured classes, 

And give employment to the landless masses: 

So to be served and saved makes class and station 
Seem natural, and good for all creation. 


To be looked down on—reckoning worth by wages ; 
To work and want through all life’s hopeless ages ; 
Long hours, long years to toil among wealth makers, 
And still remain dependent on its takers ; 

To sweat for others who yet do not love us, 

Creating incomes for the ranks above us ; 

To live a treadmill life, with narrow pleasures, 
Unthrilled by art, and wanting all its treasures: 

So with the rich to rank in correlation, 

Seems not so fair and fine for all creation. 


THE 


“GREAT FAMILIES” 


OF ENGLAND 


H. M. HyNDMAN 


REAT BRITAIN isan exceptional 
country in many ways, and one 

of the remarkable points about it is the 
manner in which the so-called ‘‘ great 
families’ have contrived to uphold 
their political influence, under different 
economic and social conditions for so 
many generations. Everywhere else 
the power of the hereditary aristocratic 
class has been sapped. Even where 
they have retained their property and 
ancestral titles, they have done so at 
the sacrifice of much of their political 
influence. Not so here. By extraor- 
dinary dexterity, combined with steady 
attention to politics, as a business 
which interested them directly as 
well as indirectly; by giving way 
just so much to the demands of 
the people at critical times as would 
satisfy them without seriously im- 
perilling the aristocratic position; by 
unscrupulous and relentless opposition 
to any policy which they considered 
dangerous; and last, but not least, by 
the clever bribery and absorption of 
‘really able men from the classes be- 
neath them, the English aristocracy 
has maintained, even to this day, its 
control over public affairs. They have 
worked, and they have czejoled, and 
they have betrayed and plundered and 
corrupted and murdered for this; but 
they have succeeded, and_ success 
with them is, of course, everything. 


The manner in which they have used 
other men, from the class immediately 
below them, is worthy of note. We 
may dislike the result, but as_ state- 
craft their manipulation has been 
marvellously adroit. Not to go too 
far back, consider this list of men in 
the first rank of politicians who have 
been induced to do the bidding of the 
English aristocracy, Tory or Whig— 
when it comes to class rule and family 
privilege these two names spell exactly 
the same thing :—The two Pitts, Fox, 
Burke, Canning, Disraeli, Chamberlain. 
It has been no common hereditary 
ability which has enabled the Stanleys, 
and Cecils, and Cavendishes, and 
Leveson-Gowers, and Russels, and 
Elliotts, and Howards, and Mausers, 
and Lowthers to make those ambitious 
statesmen their tools, one after the 
other, and to outlive periods of revolu- 
tionary fervor, which in every other 
country shook the aristocrats out of 
their seats. 

It has also been but the shadow of 
power which their political nominees 
possessed, as we can see clearly now 
that we look back. And more than 
one of them has been quite aware of 
this. The late Robert Lowe, for 
example, who died as Lord Sherbrook, 
writing to his friend, Sir Archibald 
Michie, in Melbourne, when he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and one 
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of the most prominent figures in the 
House of Commons, said frankly: ‘I 
‘‘have now attained to the highest 
‘position, almost, which any man can 
‘have in this country who is not born 
‘‘into the dominant aristocratic set. I 
“fam not only in the Cabinet, but I 
‘*hold as important an office as any in 
‘‘the State, and have influence with 
“‘my colleagues. Yet I feel that I am 
‘*not, in reality, a member of the gov- 
‘*erning body, and that matters of the 
‘very highest moment are practically 
‘‘ decided,to a very large extent,outside 
‘‘of me.’’ No doubt, this was strictly 
true. Another statesman, who held a 
much stronger position, and who was 
supposed by the public to be almost a 
Parliamentary dictator, told me himself 
at the end of his long and successful 
career, that it was quite impossible for 
any man, no matter how powerful he 
might seem, to carry any great policy 
in this country if it ran in the slightest 
degree counter to the interests, or 
prejudices, or ideas of the great fami- 
lies. ‘You are surrounded,’’ he said 
in his enigmatic way, ‘‘on every side 
‘by a solid phalanx of intriguers, male 
‘“and female, who ate never weary, 
‘and who never forget what they are 
‘‘about. Their one, sole and only 
‘* object is to maintain their own domi- 
‘‘ nation and that of their class. When 
‘*they consider this in the slightest 
‘degree jeopardized, they stop at 
‘‘nothing, and patriotism becomes for 
‘them a mere joke. It is hopeless, 
‘under existing conditons, to attempt 
‘to carry anything great against 
‘them, and still more hopeless to carry 
‘anything with them.’’ This states- 
man had good reason to say this. For 
nearly the whole of his career he was 
only able to hold his own by playing 
off the North of Ireland gang, the 
Beresfords, the Hills, the Taylors, the 
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Hamiltons, and others against the Cecil 
set. These formed a sort of pretorian 
guard around the strange Tory Minis- 
ter and protected him from the intrigues 
of his enemies. Even so, he was at 
last beaten in his own Cabinet, and the 
‘‘families’’ had their day of triumph 
over the adventurer. It was not very 
different with Mr. Gladstone, who, 
when he turned Liberal, became as 
wholly dependent on the Whig aristo- 
crats as he had formerly been on the 
Tory. So long as he did their bidding 
and went only at their ‘pace, he could 
take any amount of credit he pleased 
for being ‘‘ the people’s William.’’ But 
when he persuaded himself, and was 
persuaded by Lord Spencer, that Home 
Rule for Ireland must be granted, he 
soon found that the greatest majority 
ever obtained in Great Britain could 
not withstand the secession of Lord 
Hartington and the influence which the 
Cavendishes and their following could 
exert, not only over the seventy votes 
which they practically controlled, but 
over the thirty-three followers of Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

Thus the great families have had an 
excellent innings, and they have taken 
very good care of themselves. The 
pick of the offices, the bulk of the 
patronage, the control of the appoint- 
ments, the management of the diplo- 
matic service, the first claim on Vice- 
Royalties and Governorships all be- 
longed to them. And whether a man 
was competent or incompetent, a_ suc- 
cess or a failure, made no difference 
when he was a member of the favored 
clique. For example, the late Lord 
Granville—the most incompetent For- 
eign Minister England ever had, until 
the appointment of Lord Lansdowne, 
who has completely distanced ll 
records—Lord Granville, I say, having 
been driven from the Foreign Office 
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with contumely, fell upon rather bad 
times in a pecuniary sense, his collieries 
at Hawley having failed to,pay. Mr. 
Gladstone became Prime Minister again. 
Lord Granville, who could not possibly 
be put back in the Foreign Office, de- 
clared openly that he must have ove of 
the Secretaryships of State; he ‘did 
not care a damn which it was.’ And 
he got it. Quite recently, Mr. Balfour 
himself was very anxious to get rid of 
Lord George Hamilton, the most dis- 
graceful Secretary of State for India, 
who has ever lied continuously in order 
to maintain the manufacture of whole- 
sale famine in that unfortunate country. 
Lord George had enjoyed 45,000 a 
year for fourteen years, say £70,000 
pumped out of the stomachs of the 
starving ryots of Hindostan—India 
pays for all !—but he would not budge. 
And there he is still. 

At the present moment this system of 
aristocratic domination looks as strong 
as, or even stronger than, ever. The 
Government is commonly called ‘‘ the 
Hotel Cecil,’ by reason of the prepond- 
erance in the administration of Lord 
Salisbury’s relations. The ‘“‘ great 
families”? themselves never felt more 
certain of their future. The Radical 
party, which formerly opposed them, 
to some extent successfully, is destitute 
of principles, programme or leader; the 
most vigorous, most honest man on 
that side has plainly said that in Eng- 
land a politician must have a high 
position and a large fortune in order to 
form a party of resistance. So, super- 
ficially regarded, the situation is not 
encouraging for democrats or Socialists. 

But ‘‘les destins and les flots sont 
changeants.’’ Who would have be- 
lieved a few years ago that England 
would spend $1,250,000,000 and sacri- 
fice some 60,000 men to obtain control 
of the gold mines of the Transvaal for 
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a clique of unscrupulous international 
financiers; sacrificing by so doing our 
character for uprightness and liberal 
dealing all over the world? Who 
would have listened to the suggestion, 
even twelve months ago,that we should 
have allied ourselves with Germany in 
a shameless and brutal attack on dis- 
honest little Venezuela for the benefit 
of German bankers? Incompetence, 
corruption and gross immorality are 
doing their work in every direction. 
Our Prime Minister, a free thinking 
cynic, who represents with us the 
Calonne of the English pre-revolution- 
ary period, has just shown the greatest 
energy and enthusiasm in placing the 
education of the children ona religious 
basis. Believing in not a bit of the 
prevailing creed, he has, nevertheless, 
advocated God-fearing teachers, with 
tears in his eyes. The robbery of tens 
of millions sterling in the War Office 
under the benevolent administration of 
Lord Lansdowne and Mr. St. John 
Brodrick has been regarded as a matter 
of indifference; anything like a serious 
inquiry has been rendered impossible 
by Mr. Balfour and his Government ; 
and the high-placed miscreants of the 
‘great families,” with their special 
friends outside, have gone off comfort- 
ably with their enormous plunder. 
They are all ‘‘in it,” from the very 
highest downwards. Formerly, aristo- 
crats of high rank and decent lineage 
were at least ‘‘ indifferent honest” and 
turned their backs on those who pil- 
fered public money, at any rate, when 
the facts became known. Today, 
nothing of the sort. Swindling in the 
public departments is regarded as a 
natural provision for portionless 
younger sons. And this is a matter of 
common knowledge and universal com- 
ment. Who runs may read. ‘ Society,” 
of course, has always been what we 
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call ‘‘immoral.” But the proceedings 
at the Court of Charles II. were quite 
proper compared to the everyday 
habits of the ‘‘ smart set,” which is the 
dominant set in London today. The 
Duchess of Rutland and Lady Jeune 
formerly, and Lady Gwendolen Rams- 
denin January last tell us it is composed 
of little better than a collection of 
male and female swindlers, lost to both 
honor and virtue. They have good 
opportunities of judging and they can 
have no object in exaggerating the 
facts. Not long since I asked a very 
old friend of mine who is ‘‘in the 
swim,” how many of the young, good- 
looking, married women in this smart 
set were in the pay of the nefarious 
South African ring, and gave political 
or personal consideration ‘‘ for value 
received.’’ The proportion, he thought, 
would be understated at five and twenty 
per cent! The cases in the Divorce 
Court, when the witnesses are on their 
oath, tell us the same sort of story. 
But that is not all or the worst. Ifa 
man in society nowadays objects to the 
loose conduct of his wife, asin the case 
of a well-known Marquis not long ago, 
he is considered the person in fault, 
and is forthwith ‘‘ cut” by all who have 
any claim to be considered really in the 
first rank of brilliant London society, 
whilst peers or politicians who happen 
to be addicted to the moral offence 
which secured notoriety for Oscar 
Wilde and Herr Krupp are tolerated 
everywhere. As this perverted coterie 
is numerous, increasing, and comprises 
some of the first men in the country, 
or for the moment out of it, there is no 
need to enlarge upon the significance 
of this fact and its bearing on the 
permanence of our present aristo- 
cratic régime. People at large have 
still a prejudice against being ruled 
by hereditary aristocratic persons 
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afflicted with this particular taint of 
atavism, 

There is good reason to hope, there- 
fore, that even if their political inca- 
pacity does not bring about their down- 
fall, which of itself is quite possible, their 
wholesale corruption and loathsome 
immorality may clear away for us our 
hereditary mismanagers; supported 
though they are by all that is richest 
and worst in the capitalist class. 
Already, among the decent men and 
women who still remain, there is a 
growing restiveness at the manner in 
which the good name of England and 
Englishmen and Englishwomen is be- 
ing dragged through the mire by this 
noisome political and social crew. But 
gradually, also, contempt and disgus( 
for the whole of this rotten upper 
class and its millionaire paymasters is 
growing even among the too ignorant 
and apathetic masses. Scandal after 
scandal, swindle after swindle, loath- 
some exposure after loathsome expos- 
ure, are producing their effect. At 
the same time growing industrial de- 
pression, the increasing numbers of the 
unemployed, enhanced taxation and 
an unpopular government are all teach- 
ing the same lesson. We have arrived 
at the end of an economic and social 
period. Our agriculture has been 
almost completely destroyed, and we 
are dependent upon sources thousands 
of miles from our shores for four-fifths 
of our supply of wheat. The people 
who were formerly employed on the 
land are now crowded and _ over- 
crowded into our cities, where they 
undergo continuous physical deteriora- 
tion, owing to the miserable conditions 
under which an ever-growing propor- 
tion of them are compelled to exist. 
As a result, not only have we ceased 
to be able to colonize in any true sense 
—imagine our city workers going out 
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to settle as agriculturists in Canada or 
South Africa; the very idea of it is 
absurd—not only have we ceased to be 
able to colonize, but we have not the 
men physically capable of recruiting 
our army. Meanwhile, outside com- 
petition is increasing almost daily in 
intensity, as well at home as in 
foreign, neutral and even our own 
Colonial markets, we have quite ceased 
to be ‘the workshop of the world,” 
and, when the next period of depres- 
sion comes on in the United States, 
the masses of goods which will be 
dumped on to us here asa ‘‘ slaughter- 
market” at absurd prices will, I fear, 
horrify our employers and seriously 
affect our working men. At any 
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moment, also, a shock from without, 
proceeding either from economic causes 
in poor, unfortunate India, with its 
permanent famine manufactured by 
our infamous greed, or from political 
causes on the continent of Europe, may 
precipitate a crisis. We are, conse- 
quently, much nearer to a genuine 
Socialist movement in this country 
than our present self-satisfied and in- 
competent Ministers believe. Recent 
discussions in the House of Commons 
prove clearly that men of all existing 
political parties have neither the cour- 
age nor the ability to face the growing 
dangers of the situation. Socialism, 
and Socialism alone, can look to the 
future with equanimity and confidence. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE ABYSS 


Jack LONDON 
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CHAPTER IV—A MAN AND THE 
ABYSS. 


“I say, can you let me a lodging ?”’ 

These words I discharged carelessly 
over my shoulder at a stout and elderly 
woman, of whose fare I was _ par- 
taking in a greasy coffee-house down 
near the Pool and not very far from 
Limehouse. 

‘©O, yus,” she answered shortly, my 
appearance possibly not approximating 
the standard of affluence required by 
her house. 

I said no more, consuming my rasher 
of bacon and pint of sickly tea in 
silence. Nor did she take further 
interest in me till I came to pay my 


reckoning (four pence), when I pulled 
all of ten shillings out of my pocket. 
The expected result was produced. 

‘‘Yus, sir,’’ she at once volunteered ; 
‘J ’ave nice lodgin’s you'd likely tyke 
a fancy to. Back from a voyage, sir?”’ 

‘‘How much for a room?” I en- 
quired, ignoring her curiosity. 

She looked me up and down with 
frank surprise. ‘‘I don’t let rooms, 
not to my reg’lar lodgers, much less 
casuals.” 


‘Then I'll have to look along a bit,” 
I said, with marked disappointment. 

But the sight of my ten shillings had 
made her keen. ‘I can let you’avea 
nice bed in with two hother men,” she 
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urged. 
steady.’’ 

‘‘But I don’t want to sleep with two 
other men,” I objected. 

““You don’t ’ave to. There’s three 
beds in the room, an’ hit’s not a very 
small room.”’ 

‘“How much?” I demanded. 

‘‘ Arf a crown a week, two an’ six, 
to a regular lodger. You'll fancy the 


‘Good respectable men, an’ 
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‘‘T suppose he’s saving money right 
along?” I insinuated, innocently. 

‘‘Bless yo, no! ’Is wyges no mor’n 
keep ’im goin’. Norcan ’e do as well 
h’elsewhere with ’is money.”’ 

And I thought of my own spacious 
West, with room under its sky and un- 
limited air for a thousand Londons; 
and here was this man, a steady and 
reliable man, never missing a night’s 
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men, I’m sure. One works in the 
ware’ouse, an’ ’e’s bin with me two 
years, now. An’ the hother’s bin with 
me six. Six years, sir, an’ two months 
comin’ next Saturday.”’ 

‘“‘’E’s a scene-shifter,”’ she went on. 
‘“‘A steady, respectuble man, never 
missin’ a night’s work in the time ’e’s 
bin with me. An’ ’e likes the ’ouse, ’e 
says as it’s the best ’e can do in the wy 
of lodgin’s. I board him and the 


hother lodgers, too.” 


work, frugal and hcnest, lodging in 
one room with two other men, paying 
two dollars and a half per month for it, 
and out of his experience adjudging it 
to be the best he could do! And here 
was I, on the strength of the ten shil- 
lings in my pocket, able to enter in 
with my rags and take up my bed with 
him. The human soul isa lonely thing, 
but it must be very lonely sometimes 
when there are three beds to a room and 
casuals with ten shillings are admitted, 
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‘‘How long have you been here?”’ 
I asked. 

‘Thirteen years, sir, an’ don’t you 
think you'll fancy the lodgin’?”’ 

The while she talked she was shuf- 
fling ponderously about the small 
kitchen in which she cooked the food 
for her lodgers, who were also boarders. 
When I first entered, she had been hard 
at work, nor had she let up once 
throughout the conversation. Un- 
doubtedly she was a busy woman. 
‘‘Up at half-past five,’’ ‘‘to bed the 
last thing at night,” ‘workin’ fit ter 
drop,’’ thirteen years of it, and for re- 
ward, gray hairs, frowsy clothes, 
stooped shoulders, slatternly figure, 
unending toil in a foul and noisome 
coffee house that faced on an alley ten 
feet between the walls, and a waterside 
environment that was ugly and sicken- 
ing, to say the least. 

“You'll be hin h’again to ’ave a 
look ?”’ she questioned, wistfully, as I 
went out the door. 

And as I turned and looked at her, I 
realized to the full the deeper truth 
underlying that very wise old maxim: 
‘‘ Virtue is its own reward.” 

I went back to her. ‘‘ Have you 
ever taken a vacation?’’ I asked. 

‘“Vycytion! Wot's that?” 

‘“‘A trip to the country for a couple 
of days, fresh air, a day off, you know, 
a rest.” 

‘Lor’ lumme!”’ she laughed, for the 
first time stopping from her work. “A 
vycytion, eh? for the likes o’ me? 
Just fancy, now!—Mind yer feet! ”’— 
this last sharply, and to me, as I 
stumbled over a rotten threshold. 

Down near the West India Dock I 
came upon a young fellow staring dis- 
consolately at the muddy water. A 
fireman’s cap was pulled down across his 
eyes, and the fit and sag of his clothes 
whispered unmistakably of the sea. 
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‘Hello, mate,” I greeted him, spar- 
ring for a beginning. ‘‘Can you tell 
me the way to Wapping?” 

‘‘ Worked yer way over on a cattle 
boat?” he countered, fixing my nation- 
ality on the instant. 

And thereupon we entered upon a 
talk that extended itself to a pub- 
lic house and a couple of pints of 
‘’arf and ’arf.’’ This led to closer inti- 
macy, so that when I brought to light 
all of a shillling’s worth of coppers, 
(ostensibly my all), and put aside six 
pence for a bed, and six pence for more 
’arf an’ ’arf, he generously proposed 
that we drink up the whole shilling. 

‘‘My mate, ’e cut up rough las’ 
night,” he explained. ‘‘An’ the bob- 
bies got’m, so you can bunk in wi’ me. 
Wotcher say ?”’ 

I said yes, and by the time we had 
soaked ourselves in a whole shilling’s 
worth of beer and slept the night on a 
miserable bed in a miserable den, I 
knew him pretty fairly for what he was. 
And that in one respect he was repre- 
sentative of a large body of the lower- 
class London workman my later ex- 
perience substantiates. 

He was London-born, his father a 
fireman and a drinker before him. As 
a child, his home was the streets and 
the docks. He had never learned to 
read, and had never felt the need for 
it—a vain and useless accomplishment, 
he held, at least for a man of his 
station in life. 

He had had a mother and numerous 
squalling brothers and _ sisters, all 
crammed into a couple of rooms and 
living on poorer and less regular food 
than he could ordinarily rustle for him- 
self. In fact, he never went home 
except at periods when he was unfor- 
tunate in procuring his own food. 
Petty pilfering and begging along the 
streets and docks, a trip or two to sea 
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as mess-boy, a few trips more as coal- 
trimmer, and then, a full-fledged fire- 
man, he had reached the top of his life. 

And in the course of this he had 
also hammered out a philosophy of 
life, an ugly and repulsive philosophy, 
but withal a very logical and sensible 
one from his point of view. When I 
asked him what he lived for, he im- 
mediately answered, ‘‘ Booze.” A 
voyage to sea (for a man must live and 
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‘‘Wimmen!” He thumped his pot 
upon the bar and orated eloquently. 
‘‘Wimmen is a thing my edication ’as 
learnt me t’ let alone. It don’t pay, 
matey; it don’t pay. Wot’s a man 
like me want o’ wimmen, eh? jest you 
tellme. There was my mar, she was 
enough, a-bangin’ the kids about an’ 
makin’ the ole man mis’rable when ’e 
come ’ome, w’ich was seldom, I grant. 
An’ fer wy? Becos o’ mar! She 
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get the wherewithal), and then the 
paying off and the big drunk at the 
end. After that, haphazard little 
drunks, sponged in the ‘‘pubs” from 
mates with a few coppers left, like 
myself, and when sponging was played 
out, another trip to sea and a repetition 
of the beastly cycle. 

‘‘But women,” I suggested, when 
he had finished proclaiming booze the 
sole end of existence. 


didn’t make ’is ’ome ’appy, that was 
wy. Then, there’s the other wimmen, 
’ow do they treat a poor stoker with a 
few shillin’s in ’is trouseys? A good 
drunk is wot ’e’s got in ’is pockits, a 
good long drunk, an’ the wimmen skin 
’im out of ’is money so quick ’e ain’t 
’ad ’ardly a glass. I know. I’ve ’ad 
my fling an’ I know wot’s wot.” 

« An’ I tell you, where’s wimmen is 
trouble —screechin’ an’ carryin’ on, 
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fightin’, cuttin’, bobbies, magistrates, 
an’ a month’s ’ard labor back of it all, 
an’ no payday when you come out.”’ 

‘‘But a wife and children,” I insisted. 
‘©A home of your own, and all that. 
Think of it, back from a voyage, little 
children climbing on your knee, and 
the wife happy and smiling, and a kiss 
for you when she lays the table, and a 
kiss all around from the babies when 
they go to bed, and the kettle singing, 
and the long talk afterward of where 
you’ve been and what you've seen, 
and of her and all the little happenings 
at home while you’ve been away, 
and “ 

‘“‘Garn!” he cried, with a playful 
shove of his fist on my shoulder. 
‘‘Wot’s yer game, eh? A missus 
kissin’, an’ kids clim’in’, an’ kettle 
singin’, all on four poun’ ten a month 
w’en you ’ave a ship, an’ four nothin’ 
w’en you ’aven’t. I'll tell you wot I'd 
get on four poun’ ten—a missus rowin’, 
kids squallin’, no coal t’ make the 
kettle sing an’ the kettle up the spout, 
that’s wot I’d get. Enough t’ make a 
bloke bloomin’ well glad to be back 
t’sea. A missus! Wot for? 
you mis’rable? Kids? Jest take my 
counsel, matey, an’ don’t ’ave ’em. 
Look at me! Ican’ave my beer w’en 
I like, an’ no blessed missus an’ kids 
a-cryin’ for bread. I’m ’appy, I am, 
with my beer an’ mates like you, an’ a 
good ship comin’, an’ another trip to 
sea. So] say, let’s’ave another pint. 
Arf an’ arf’s good enough for me.” 

Without going further with the 
speech of this young fellow of two- 
and-twenty, I think I have sufficiently 
indicated his philosophy of life and the 
underlying economic reason for it. 
Home life he had never known. The 
word ‘‘home” aroused nothing but 
unpleasant associations. In the low 
wages of his father, and of other men 
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in the same walk in life, he found 
sufficient reason for branding wife and 
children as encumbrances and causes of 
masculine misery. An unconscious he- 
donist, utterly unmoral and materialistic, 
he sought the greatest possible happi- 
ness for himself, and found it in drink. 

A young sot, a premature wreck, 
physical inability to do a stoker’s work, 
the gutter or the workhouse, and the end 
—he saw it all, as clearly as I, but it held 
no terrors for him. From the moment of 
his birth, all the forces of his environ- 
ment had tended to harden him, and he 
viewed his wretched, inevitable future 
with a callousness and unconcern I 
could not shake. 

And yet he was nota bad man. He 
was not inherently vicious and brutal. 
He had normal mentality, and a more 
than average phisique. His eyes were 
blue and round, shaded by long lashes 
and wide apart. And there was a 
laugh in them, and a fund of humor 
behind. The brow and general features 
were good, the mouth and lips sweet, 
though already developing a harsh 
twist. The chin was weak, but not too 
weak; I have seen men sitting in the 
high places with weaker. 

His head was shapely, delicately 
Greek in its lines, and so gracefully 
was it poised upon a perfect neck that 
I was not surprised by his body that 
night when he stripped for bed. I have 
seen many men strip, in gymnasium 
and training quarters, men of good 
blood and upbringing, but I have never 
seen one who stripped to better advan- 
tage than this young sot of two and 
twenty, this young god doomed to rack 
and ruin in four or five short years, and 
to pass hence without posterity to re- 
ceive the splendid heritage it was his 
to bequeath. 

It seemed sacrilege to waste such life, 
and yet I was forced to confess that 
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he was right in not marrying on four 
pound ten in London Town. Just as 
the scene-shifter was happier in making 
both ends meet in a room shared with 
two other men, than he would have 
been had he packed a feeble family 
along with a couple of men into a 
cheaper room and failed in making 
both ends meet. 

And day by day I became the more 
convinced that not only is it unwise, 
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and they do not care to take part in it, 
nor are they able. Moreover the work 
of the world does not need them. There 
are plenty, far fitter than they, clinging 
to the steep slope above and struggling 
frantically to slide no further. 

In short, the London Abyss is a vast 
shambles. Year by year, and decade 
after decade, rural England pours in a 
flood of vigorous strong life that not 
only does not renew itself, but perishes 
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but it is criminal for the people of the 
Abyss to marry. They are the stones 
by the builder rejected. There is no 
place for them in the social fabric, 
while all the forces of society drive 
them downward and downward till they 
perish. At the bottom of the Abyss 
they are feeble, besotted, and imbecile. 
If they reproduce, the life is so cheap 
that perforce it perishes of itself. The 
work of the world goes on above them, 


by the third generation. Competent 
authorities aver that the London work- 
man, whose parents and grandparents 
were born in London, is so remarkable 
a specimen that he is rarely found. 

Mr. A. C. Pigou has said that the 
aged poor and the residum, which com- 
pose the ‘‘submerged tenth,” constitute 
7% percent. of the population of Lon- 
don. Which is to say that last year, 
and yesterday, and today, at this very 
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moment, 450,000 of these creatures are 
dying miserably at the bottom of the 
social pit called ‘‘London.” As to 
how they die, I take an instance from 
this morning’s paper: 

SELF-NEGLECT. 


Yesterday Dr. Wynn Westcott 
held an inquest at Shoreditch re- 
specting the death of Elizabeth 
Crews, aged 77 years, of 32 East 
Street, Holborn, who died on Wed- 
nesday last. Alice Mathieson 
stated that she was landlady of 
the house where deceased lived. 
Witness last saw her alive on the 
previous Monday. She lived quite 
alone. Mr. Francis Birch, relieving 
officer for the Holborn district, 
stated that deceased had occupied 
the room in question for 35 years. 
When witness was called on the 
1st he found the old woman in a 
terrible state, and the ambulance 
and coachman had to be disinfect- 
ed after the removal. Dr. Chase 
Fennell said death was due to 
blood poisoning from _ bed-sores 
due to self-neglect and filthy sur- 
roundings, and the jury returned a 
verdict to that effect. 


The most startling thing about this 


little incident of a woman’s demise, is 


the smug complacency with which the 
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officials looked upon it and rendered 
judgment. That an old woman of 
seventy-seven years of age should die 
of self-neglect is the most optimistic 
way possible of looking at it. It was 
the old dead woman’s fault that she 
died, and having located the responsi- 
bility, society goes contentedly on 
about its own affairs. 

Of the ‘‘submerged tenth,” Mr. 
Pigou has said: ‘‘ Either through lack 
of bodily strength, or of intelligence, 
or of fibre, or of all three, they are 
inefficient or unwilling workers, and 
consequently unable to support them- 
selves. They are often so 
degraded in intellect as to be incapable 
of distinguishing their right from their 
left hand, or of recognizing the num- 
bers of their own houses; their bodies 
are feeble and without stamina, their 
affections are warped, and they scarcely 
know what family life means.” 

Four hundred and fifty thousand is a 
whole lot of people. The young fire- 
man was only one, and it took him 
some time to say his little say. I 
should not like to hear them all talk at 
once. I wonder if God hears them ? 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


LETTER FROM 


NEW ZEALAND 


H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE, Eso. 

DEAR SIR.—In reply to your letter 
dated 24th ult., asking me if I could 
write you a letter showing how the 
nationalization of railroads, insurance, 
etc., in New Zealand has not accom- 
plished all that people seem to think it 
has, I may say that I do not think this 
question is very difficult to answer. 
The reason why the nationalization of 
the industries you mention has not had 
very pronounced beneficial results, is 
because, in some cases there is prac- 
tically no difference, in other cases very 
little difference, between the general 
management of concerns run by the 
State, and the same class of institutions 
run by private individuals. 

Take, for example, the Government 
Life Insurance. It is openly admitted, 
even in its advertising literature, that 
the system of dividing the profits is in 
this office identical with that of every 
other life office. That is to say, all 
profits are divided among the members. 
Nothing is pocketed by the State, 
except, of course, the expenses con- 
nected with postage and telegrams, and 
taxes, which, of course, the Govern- 
ment Life Insurance has to pay just 
like any other insurance office. 

The only advantage the Government 
Life can claim over any other office 
doing business upon the mutual plan, 
is that it has the security of the State 


behind it, in addition to its surplus. 
But I think it amounts to a certainty 
that this security will never be wanted, 
for although the Government Life 
premiums worked out on a 4% basis 
some years ago, they are now worked 
out ona 3%% basis, and if they could 
not pay a substantial bonus on this 
basis, the premiums would be raised to 
a 3% basis, or higher if required. The 
State security, though it may give con- 
fidence to policy-holders, in no sense 
helps to enrich the country generally. 
The Government Life also invests its 
money just like any other office, wher- 
ever it can obtain first-class investments 
at current rates of interest. 

The only essential difference between 
Government Life and other Life offices 
is that its affairs are managed by one 
well paid Commissioner, while other 
offices are managed by a board of 
directors who all have policies in their 
respective offices. But, of course, the 
Commissioner, like the directors, relies 
upon the advice of actuaries for pre- 
mium rates, etc. So you see there is 
really so little difference between State 
Life Insurance and ordinary mutual 
life insurance that no one could expect 
State life insurance to effect any im- 
provement in social conditions, though 
J 2m of the opinion that Government 
Lite Insurance has a good moral effect 
upon the people. 
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There is, however, a decided advan- 
tage for insurers in the State Accident 
Insurance over private accident com- 
panies, on account of the fact that the 
Government Accident is worked on the 
mutual plan like the life—any surplus 
collected as premiums, in excess of that 
required to pay claims and expenses, 
being refunded to policy-holders by 
way of abonus. But from what I can 
hear, the Government Accident depart- 
ment has been run so hard by competing 
private companies, notably the Ocean 
Accident and Guarantee Corporation, 
Limited, that so far we have heard very 
little about bonuses. But assuming 
that there were bonuses to divide, this 
would only benefit a portion of the 
better-to-do class, and in no way assist 
in the solution of the unemployed pro- 
blem or of commercial crises. 

And now with regard to the nation- 
alized, or as they are calied, Govern- 
ment Railroads, of New Zealand. These 
are run on very much the same lines 
as they would be if run by private indi- 
viduals, except that they would be run 
somewhat more cheaply, thus aggravat- 


ing the unemployed problem, and the. 


private owners would certainly obtain a 
great deal of objectionable power and 
influence that might tend to retard the 
growth of Socialistic ideas in New Zea- 
land. Hence, I ama firm believer in 
the continued State ownership of the 
railways, as we are thus rid of the 
dominating influence of railway mag- 
nates. But the great drawback New 
Zealand has to contend with is that it 
cannot pay for the railways it has 
or find the money to build new ones. 
All the money that has been required 
to build our railroads has been borrowed 
from England, consequeatly we now 
have to send all, and I am afraid in 
some cases more than all, the profits 
above working expenses home _ to 
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England to pay interest. Thus at the 
present time we have to export over 
two millions annually more than we 
import to pay interest on Government 
loans. We are only a small commu- 
nity, consequently almost everyone 
has to work, and very few can make 
more than a comfortable living, and the 
average working man is more often in 
debt than possessed of a credit at the 
bank. Though it is said that 10% of 
the entire population of New Zealand 
have a life insurance policy, but many 
of these policies are. for very small 
sums, very few indeed amount to over 
#500. And a good many are simply 
industrial policies which only cost from 
1d. to 6d. per week to keep them 
going, and most of these are allowed 
sooner or later to lapse, and the owners 
of the larger policies have more often 
than not a loan upon them. So you 
see we cannot save any money with 
which to build our railroads and other 
public works, so we have to go to old 
dad—John Bull—for a million or so 
every year, and thus the great octopus 
of debt is gradually entwining itself 
around us. But nobody seems to care 
as long as they have a liberal govern- 
ment, and can get work, and earn three 
meals a day and the rent of a home. 
Work so far, at a bare living wage 
or little better, has usually been obtain- 
able in New Zealand, although last 
winter I noticed a great many men on 
the road with their swags on their backs, 
tramping around in search of work. 
Although there is plenty of work to be 
done on the land, many farmers find 
some difficulty in getting the money to 
carry on improvements, and one 
trembles to think what the conditions 
of the workingman will be when those 
who have taken up land have finished 
their improvements, such as falling 
the bush, sowing and fencing the land, 
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building houses, etc. These will in 
most cases be completed in a few years 
and then there is certain to be a great 
unemployed problem to face. 

There is, I think, only one private 
railroad in New Zealand at the present 
time; that is the Manawata line; that 
line, however, was, like the Govern- 
ment lines, built not with New Zealand, 
but with English capital, so that the 
great bulk of the profits go to—are 
expended in—England. The Manawata 
line under private ownership is paying 
a good 6%. But I believe the expenses 
are cut somewhat finer than on the 
Government lines. The Government 
propose buying this line. But if they 
did so they would have to borrow the 
money from England to pay the bill, 
so that the profits would still go to 
England to pay interest on the loan. 

It is the same with the nationalization 
of the land. Although the Government 
has for some years been buying exten- 
sively large runs suitable for cutting up 
into small holdings and leasing these 
small holdings at a rental sufficient to 
cover interest and other expenses, yet 
the money with which these runs have 
been bought has been all borrowed 
from England, so that the great bulk of 
what is collected in rent goes to the 
foreign bond-holders. 

Any person, too, who takes up crown 
land for lease under any of the various 
options, can transfer his property to 
anyone else and pocket anything he 
can get for good-will. A case has just 
come under my notice where a money 
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lender, knowing little or nothing about 
land, applied for a twenty-one years’ 
lease of four thousand acres of bush 
country at an annual rental of £95, and 
got it. 

Without doing a hand’s turn in the 
way of improvement, he has been 
offered £500 on his bargain, which he 
will probably take, thus pocketing a 
substantial unearned increment which 
in my opinion should go to the 
State. 

But the only way this could be 
obtained would be by prohibiting the 
sale of land altogether between private 
individuals. Then, if anyone wanted 
to give up any piece of land he had 
taken up, he would simply call upon 
the Government valuator to value any 
improvements he had made, and the 
Government would pay him for these, 
but that would be all, and the next mar 
who took over this property would 
have to pay interest on these improve- 
ments by an increase in his rent. 

I had intended to touch upon the 
vital importance of a Perfect System of 
Banking with a paper currency, which 
I claim to be the originator of, and 
which I claim to be essential to the 
scientific solution of the Social Problem. 
But I fear this letter is already getting 
too long, so I must defer ventilating 
my ideas upon this subject until some 
future occasion. Trusting that the 
information I have given you will be of 
some interest to your readers, 

I remain, yours truly, 


Cal Wa lLONGDILL. 
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ATTUNED TO SONG 


EDWIN ARNOLD BRENHOLTZ 


Attuned to song the world awoke : 
And I a part of it. 


The sacred silence dawn compels gave place ; 
Gave place to song; 
Gave place to me. 


Four walls cannot contain my song: it is of all the world’s a part. 

Four walls! away, away: I need the space earth travels through to hold the 
gladness of my song. 

Away, away from this pent-house of multiplied ‘‘four-walls’’ so tall—so sun- 
denying tall. 


A playful child, well fed, well clothed, well loved, has smiled on me; she bade, 
the great, compassionate and loving God be with me through the day : 
Oh, what an added strain of joy superb shall sound in song this day ! 


Outside my garden gate stands one unknown to me and meekly pleads for work 
and wage. 
Oh, shadows of earth’s woe, flit not across 
This day attuned to song! 


’Tis well. The sadness of his face has been illumined and all the day is glad 


once more. 
Away, away, away! 


The beggar-woman’s outstretched hand has caught my glance; her groping 
hand has raised the cloth that hid the face of three-weeks’ babe all 
pinched and blue held close to her—held close to breasts starvation fills 
with death. 

My Lord ‘of Song! must ev'ry strain include the sad? Can I forget, on 
mountain top, in wood or glen, on sea-shore wide, can I forget that sight, 
that soul-condemning, blighting sight ? 

Away, away has flown all brightness from this sun-lit morn 

Attuned to song. 


O Lord of Song, O Lord of Life and Man, 
Give me, give those who love thee best, to dwell one day among mankind and 
no man-made cause for one sad strain in songs we sing ! 
Then were this world 
Attuned to song. 


THE RUSSIAN SOCIAL FABRIC 


ISADOR ROMANOVICH JLADOFF 


DEAR WILSHIRE: 

I read with interest the suggestive 
articles of Edith Sichel and Pierpont 
B. Noyes ina recent issue of your valu- 
able magazine, and feel like expressing 
my opinion on a subject so near to my 
heart as Russia and its most celebrated 
author. 

Mr. P. B. Noyes states that the Rus- 
sian character is inherently more altru- 
istic than that of any other people, and 
sees in it a prophecy of Russian 
pre-eminence in the future. 

Flattering as such an opinion and 
conclusion is to a Russian, I cannot 
accept it without a grain of salt of 
criticism. Truth is more precious even 
than the friendship of Plato. 

As all sweeping generalizations, the 
assertion of Mr. Noyes is open to 
doubt. But even if we admit for the 
sake of argument that Mr. Noyes is 
correct in his opinion about the 
national character of Russians, it re- 
mains to be proven that this character 
is inherently Russian, and does not 
represent a passing peculiarity of a 
passing stage of civilization. The 
social-economic fabric of society forms 
the under-structure of civilization. The 
civilization of an agricultural nation 
like Russia must necessarily differ from 
the civilization of industrial nations. 
It is a generally recognized fact that 
there is more similarity between the 


character of peasants of different coun- 
tries than betw¢en the peasants and so- 
called higher classes of the same race 
and nation in any European country. 
Human nature is in its main features 
essentially the same everywhere, in 
spite of all outward appearances. The 
conditions of actual life and strife 
modify and shape human character to 
a greater extent than vague hereditary 
peculiarities of race and nationality. 
The Russian peasant may be more 
altruistic than the Russian capitalist 
simply because agricultural pursuits do 
not demand the development of para- 
sitical instincts, while the occupation 
(or rather absence of occupation) of a 
capitalist demands the development of 
a high degree of craftiness, cunning 
and unscrupulousness. Later on I will 
have a chance to return to the psycho- 
logical peculiarities of the Russian man 
with the hoe.. Allow me at present to 
say a few words about the archaic 
village commune (mir) in some parts of 
Russia. 

The fact is that there is very little 
peculiarly Russian about the celebrated 
‘¢mir.’? Common tenure of land existed 
in India and Switzerland and probably 
in many other countries. There were 
two radical parties in Russia. One of 
these parties was agraric in its tenden- 
cies, the other social-democratic, in the 
international meaning of the term. The 
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agrarians did not believe in the cor- 
rectness of Karl Marx’s evolutionary 
theory, according to which every civi- 
lized country has to pass through the 
capitalistic stage of production before 
being ripe for the co-operative common- 
wealth. They affirmed that Russia, 
with her 99 per cent. of the population 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, does 
not present any favorable soil for the 
development of capitalism in the 
general sense of the word. The 
agrarians put especial stress on the 
survival of the mir, and expected 
wonders from the artificial preservation 
of that primitive institution forever. 
‘‘Where there is no private property 
in land, there can be no place for an 
agrarian proletariat,” claimed the ro- 
mantic admirers of archaic communism. 
Even the fact that the common tenure 
of land in Switzerland and India did 
not serve as a safeguard against the 
victorious march of modern industri- 
alism, did not convince these dreamers 
and enthusiasts for an institution of the 
good olden times. 

The rapid disintegration of the 
village-communes in Russia put an end 
to the influence of the mystic worship- 
pers of the mushik (peasant) and his 
primevalideals. Capitalistic production 
has made enormous strides in Russia 
in the last two decades. The seeds of 
factory production were first implanted 
in the Russian soil by the great revolu- 
tionist on the throne of the Czars— 
Peter I.—as an accessory step to his 
other reforms. Corresponding to the 
economic peculiarities of the eighteenth 
century, the embryo-factories in Russia 
were not. strictly capititalistic, but 
rather trade-institutions, the element 
of so-called free labor being entirely 
absent. Such factories were originally 
called into existence by the govern- 
ment and then sold to private parties 
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together with grants of certain 
privileges and subsidies. 

The owners of these factories had 
the right, in case of deficiency of labor, 
to buy peasants as serfs. The original 
purpose of the creation of these fac- 
tories was to supply the needs of the 
army and navy. 

Little by little a new class of factory- 
owners grew up, which was looked 
upon with disfavor by the class of 
merchants and small gentry. Both the 
merchants and landlords felt instinc- 
tively the development of a powerful 
rival to their most vital class-interests. 

The factory-system had a marked 
favorable influence on the spread and 
development of handicraft and skilled 
trades among the peasantry. ‘‘The 
Russian factory of the eighteenth cen- 
tury,” says Mr. T. Baronowsky, ‘‘was 
a school of handicraft of new technical 
methods and improvements. Foreign 
masters instructed the Russian laborers 
in various trades. The use of machin- 
ery was very limited, everything being 
done by hands and tools.” The peas- 
ants, after having worked as appren- 


»tices in these factories, could, and, as 


a rule, did, proceed to work with suc- 
cess at their own huts in the villages. 
This was the way it came to pass that 
many Russian villages turned into a 
kind of industrial settlements, where 
certain trades reached the climax of 
perfection, forming a solid foundation 
of economic advantage for their 
inhabitants. 

Early in the nineteenth century the 
factories gradually turned into typical 
capitalistic institutions, with << free- 
labor,” the wage-system and other 
paraphernalia of modern industrialism. 
In the year 1804 the number of wage- 
workers reached already 48 per cent. of 
the total number of laborers. In the 
cloth and wool factories the number of 
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wage-workers barely reached 10 per 
cent., while the calico factories were 
operated almost exclusively by ‘‘free- 
labor.” The number of wage-workers 
increased with every succeeding year. 
The industries operated by ‘‘free-labor”’ 
flourished even without any assistance 
from the government, while the indus- 
tries where unpaid labor was employed 
remained in stagnation in spite of all aid 
or encouragement upon the part of the 
government. Gradually the capitalistic 
machine - production turned to be a 
power, on which even the strong mili- 
tary government of Nicholas I. began to 
look with secret awe and suspicion as a 
force inimical to the ancient political 
and social regime of unreformed Russia, 
with its serfdom, passport-system and 
other unsurmountable difficulties in the 
way of free fluctuation of labor to the 
places of demand. 

The reigns of Alexander II. and III. 
were very favorable for capitalistic de- 
velopment. The serfs were freed, the 
archaic village-commune lost its grip 
on most of the peasants, who preferred 
the attraction of city-life to the patri- 
archal despotism of the ‘‘mir.’’ The 
government began to look with favor 
on capitalism as a conservative power, 
and to grant to it all the protection and 
aid asked. Like the Greek deity, 
Chronos, the capitalistic factory-system 
started to devour its own progeny—the 
peasant-craftsmen. The construction 
of extensive lines of railroad undermin- 
ed the economic structure of the village 
commune. The towns began to grow 
rapidly, while the population of the 
peasantry of the central agricultural 
districts of Russia entirely ceased to 
increase. The chronic hunger visiting 
the granary of Europe, the general 
disintegration going on in the Russian 
village- commune, are symptoms of 
grave social-economic changes, and 
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ring the death-knell of patriarchal con- 
ditions. The rapid evolution of up-to- 
date capitalism in Russia created a 
laboring class conscious of its class- 
interests as in all civilized countries of 
the world. 

The growth of the Social-Democratic 
movement in Russia keeps pace with 
the industrial development. The 
present czar may be _ well-meaning 
enough, but he is certainly a hopeless- 
ly weak man. There is no initiative, 
no power of will, no grasp of situation, 
no statesmanship in this degenerated 
scion of Peter the Great. It is futile, 
therefore, to expect any serious re- 
forms from above in Russia. As long 
as Russia was an almost exclusively 
agricultural country the revolutionary 
movement could not produce any 
tangible results. Owing to serfdom 


there could be no mutual under- 
standing, no mutual confidence 
between the Europeanized radicals, 


belonging to the middle-class and 
nobility, and the medizval ‘‘mushik” 
(peasant). With the development of 
capitalism, however, the city prole- 
tariat started to grow in numbers and 
significance as a social economic factor. 
Conditions are getting more and more 
favorable for the spread of Socialistic 
ideas. The city proletariat is con- 
nected with ties of blood relationship 
and common spiritual kinship with the 
broad masses of peasantry, and what 
is more important, it enjoys the full 
confidence of the peasantry. The 
‘“‘mushik,” who was deaf to propa- 
ganda carried on by educated radicals 
will eagerly absorb the Social teach- 
ings filtering through the medium of 
the industrial proletariat. Once the 
peasants become revolutionized, the 
beaurocracy and plutocracy will be 
compelled to loosen forever its deadly 
grasp on national affairs in Russia and 
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the entire fabric of the old regime will 
vanish like a nightmare. 

This brief review of the situation of 
affairs in Russia will suffice to prove 
that you were correct in your remarks 
to Mr. Noyes’ article. The Anglo- 
Saxon is just as altruistic and idealistic 
as the Russian or any other human 
being by nature. The difference be- 
tween the Anglo-Saxon and the Slav 
consists in their living under different 
civilizations. If the Anglo-Saxon is 
extremely individualistic or anarchistic 
in his proclivities, if he is inclined to 
quiet his conscience by the hypnotic 
influences of religious cant, if he is 
extremely conservative in social-eco- 
nomic and religious affairs, if his ideals 
are sordidly materialistic, it is not his 
nature as Anglo-Saxon that is re- 
sponsible for these peculiarities, but 
the conditions of life and strife under 
the yoke of a commercial and capita- 
listic civilization. The fact that the 
Anglo-Saxon helped to create this 
same civilization does not prove that 
he is not capable of participating in the 
creation of a higher stage of civiliza- 
tion. This higher stage of civilization 


is bound to come for all mankind, 


including the Anglo-Saxon as well as 
the negro and Russian. Socialism is 
a broad and deep humanitarian move- 
ment limited to no nation, race, sex or 
clime. 
* * * * * * * * 
Is Count Leo Nikolajevich Tolstoy a 
Socialist? What is Socialism as a 
philosophy of life? Socialism is prima- 
rily a philosophy of life based on the 
recognition of the perfect solidarity of 
the actual interests of all the members 
of the human race, the recognition of the 
fact that the interests of the individual 
are best served by their subjection and 
subordination to the interest of the 
aggregate. This plain principle of 


race-consciousness (as opposed to indi- 
vidual self-consciousness) is the 
fundamental principle of international 
Socialism. You may or may not agree 
with this definition of Socialism. But 
you certainly will admit that social 
atomism or individualism, that the 
principle ‘‘each for himself’’ is not 


Socialism. Tolstoy is the philosopher 
and moralist of the ‘‘mushik,” the 
Russian ‘‘Man with the Hoe.’’ For 


enlightened Europeans and Americans 
the mystery of the soul-life of the 
Russian ‘‘mushik,’’ is full of romantic 
fascination. 

Imagine a human being born and 
reared in a primeval rural community, 
in entire dependence on the uncertain- 
ties of Nature and whims and fancies of 
an awkward, antediluvian, cruel and 
wasteful police-State backed up by a 
petrified State-church. Nature and 
social-economic conditions both work 
in the direction of creating deep dis- 
satisfaction, and the recognition of the 
practical uselessness of all individual 
effort to single out the source of evil, 
its causes and remedies in the perplex- 
ing net of surrounding conditions of life. 

The Russian peasant, om account of 
his dense ignorance, is not able to cor- 
rect the irregularities of Nature by arti- 
ficial irrigation and fertilization of the 
soil. He is brought up in deep, slavish 
reverence for all authority—State and 
church. He, like a Roman gladiator, 
dies silently of starvation, and, like a 
dumb animal, submits without grumb- 
ling to all the extortions in blood and 
money by the Czar’s government. The 
‘‘mushik’’ is, however, not a beast, but 
a poor, suffering, thinking, human 
being. He cannot fail to see that there 
is evil, and much of it, in the world. 
The powers confronting him are the 
State and its handmaid, the institu- 
tional Church. Is it not natural that 
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the peasant jumps at the conclusion 
that the State and institutionalism of 
any kind are intrinsically, essentially 
the sources of evil, the work of the 
Anti-Christ ? 

The Russian peasant modifies his 
conclusions about the church according 
to his intense religious feelings. He 
creates for himself another, better reli- 
gion than that presented to him by the 
official State-church, in the shape of 
numerous semi-rationalistic sects. The 
mushik, however, does not know any 
government but that of his Czar; he sees 
and feels the wickedness and cruelty of 
his official representatives. Hence his 
religious, unconscious anarchism. Ages 
of submission and enslavement to the 
dominant classes on the one side, and 
a healthy idealism, a touchingly zazve 
faith in the ultimate victory of light 
and truth over darkness and falsehood, 
inherent in the soul of every human 
being under adverse conditions of life, 
are the sources of the obviously absurd 
maxim of non-resistance to evil. 

The ‘‘mushik”’ is a truth-seeker by 
nature and inclination, but he gropes in 
the dense darkness of ignorance and 
superstition. Tolstoy is merely the 
eloquent spokesman of the plain Rus- 
sian peasant. He does not believe in 
science, because it has not so far bene- 
fited the ‘‘man with the hoe.” He de- 
nounces what is popularly known as 
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art for the same reason. He attacks 
the institutional church, but imagines 
himself to be in accord with the original 
teachings of the genuine religion of the 
ancient ‘‘man with the hoe’’—of Jesus 
of Nazareth. He denounces all kinds 
of institutional social organizations, 
because the Russian government is the 
very personification of evil. The im- 
mense physical power in the command 
of the ruling classes in Russia in the 
shape of a blindly obedient, excellently 
drilled and perfectly equipped army, 
always ready to crush all opposition at 
its very inception, is the explanation of 
his theory of non-resistance to evil. 
It is a philosophy of fatalistic despair, 
it is religious anarchism, it is the very 
opposite of Socialism. 

It is true that Tolstoy coincides with 
Socialists in this analysis and criticism 
of existing social economic and political 
conditions. But this is also the case 
with the rationalistic anarchists like 
Prince Krapotkin and Elisee Reclus and 
yet we do not call them Socialists. 

Edith Sichel calls Tolstoy a Christian 
Socialist and this designation intensifies 
the confusion of terms. Christianity 
is essentially individualistic in its 
philosophy of ethics. 

I am afraid, however, that my letter 
has turned out to be too long and wiil 
leave the discussion of this phase of 
the problem for another time. 


phe RESCUE AT SEA: AN ALLEGORY 


Marcus H. LIVENGSTON 


N the bosom of a wild and turbu- 
lent sea, lashed by the storm 
furies of Competition into a seething 
immensity, the frail craft ‘‘ Private 
Ownership” was slowly and laboriously 
wending its way. Its pitching and 
tossing was fearful to behold. Now 
rearing its head, and soaring up on the 
pinnacles of the high waves of Over- 
capitalization and Inflated Values, now 
plunging headlong into the yawning 
abysses made by the receding waters 
of Commercial Crises, Panics and 
Bankruptcies. The laboring of the 
poor vessel was frightful, and founder- 
ing seemed certain. As a poor bird 


struggling to free itself of a net, the: 


ship vainly endeavored to extricate 
itself from the angry waters that would 
engulf her. Each succeeding effort 
became weaker and more futile. The 
successive battering of the seas became 
more furious. The ship was evidently 
waterlogged. The waters would not 
be denied their prey. Continuous 
battles with the fierce waters of Social 
Evils had so rottened her timbers and 
loosened her seams, that she was now 
in no condition to withstand her old 
adversary, Competition, over whom 
she had so long been mistress. 

At last she is sinking! All is haste 
and confusion on deck! There were 
only three life-boats aboard, named 
respectively Land, Machinery and 


Private Property. The Strong, the 
Rich and the Very. Influential soon 
obtained possession of these and 
they were quickly launched. The 
rest of the passengers had to save 
themselves as best they could. Some 
Small Capitalists or Traders were for- 
tunate to obtain life-preservers. Some 
were able to grasp a few waterlogged 
planks of Employment, which, though 
furnishing a rather precarious support, 
nevertheless were sufficient to save 
their lives while they were able to hold 
on to the same. Some could find no 
support and struggled in the Sea of 
Unemployment. © 

And the Suffering and the Misery of 
these people were great. The angry 
seas of Commercial Depression, Panics, 
Strikes and Lockouts increased the 
number of those in the Sea of Unem- 
ployment. And the weeping and the 
wailing of these Men, Women and 
Children were heartrending. Ite 
Struggle for a position of Advantage 
and Safety grew more desperate and 
frantic. If a person for a moment 
forsook his Plank of Employment, in 
the endeavor to obtain a better or more 
desirable one, a swarm of those about 
him without planks were ready to grasp 
it the moment he discarded it, and in 
most cases he then lost all means of 
succor, and was drowned while strug- 
gling frantically and desperately for 
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his life. And at times the waters in 
the Seas of Social Evils became so 
violent, and the winds of Doubt, Sus- 
picion and Lack of Confidence so 
disturbing that many of the Small 
Capitalists lost their life-preservers and 
in some cases the gigantic seas of 
Industrial Competition even swept 
overboard some of the Strong, the 
Rich and the Very Influential who 
were in the life-boats. 


And the Drowning and the Struggl- 
ing was awful. And the cries of help 
and pity that arose on the Air from 
these unfortunate victims of Private 
Ownership, cut to the heart like a 
knife, and benumbed the senses with 
sorrow and compassion. And _ the 
People that were in the Life-boats, 
looked on and were sad, for most of 
them were good and kind People, and 
one of their number spoke and said, 
‘Let us help these People struggling 
in the Sea of Social Evils. Let us take 
these People aboard with us.’’ We 
cannot, we must not leave them to their 
fate.”” And some of their number told 
him he was a Crank, a Fool, a what- 
not, and some even went so far as to 
call him a Socialist. But some were 
not so harsh and spoke to him kindly, 
saying, ‘‘ My dear young man, I agree 
with you as to the deplorable condition 
of these unfortunate People. But what 
can we do to succor them?  Self- 
Preservation is the first Law of Nature. 
If we take any more aboard these 
already overloaded boats, we shall all 
drown. Besides, did we not all have 
an equal chance to get aboard these 
boats, and having obtained this position 
of safety, why should we surrender our 
places to some one else who was not as 
clever and as able as ourselves to 
obtain like possession? Itis the work- 
ing of the inexorable Law of the 
Survival of the Fittest. And if we 
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relinquished our places here, to some 
of those unfortunate ones about us, 
would we not be placed in danger of 
drowning ourselves, and have we not as 
much right to live as they have ?” 

The presumptuous young man who 
spoke hung back his head abashed and 
was silent, but his heart was sorely 
troubled, with the existing state of 
affairs. Suddenly a thought flashed 
into his head! His face illumined with 
a glad expression of satisfaction and 
determination. ‘If these boats,” he 
cried, ‘‘ are not sufficient to succor and 
support all, why not try to obtain the 
aid of the big and powerful Ships of 
State, Public Ownership, which we 
sighted yesterday?’’ And the wise 
men about him shook their heads sadly, 
and a trace of amusement and an air of 
superior condescension were discernible 
on their features as they answered, 
“The relief you desire, my young 
man, is impossible of attainment. It is 
too impracticable and too remote for 
serious consideration. We will never 
live to see the ship Public Ownership 
come to our aid. We must be more 
practical. We must try to do what we 
can to alleviate as much as possible the 
suffering of those people drowning for 
lack of adequate support. We will not 
be able to succor all. Some must 
drown we are sorry to say, but that 
can’t be helped. We must expect that. 
We will do the best we can, more no 
man can accomplish.”’ 

And the young man was sad and he 
was not satisfied with this answer. 
His plan seemed too practical to aban- 
don; his enthusiasm too great to die. 
And he spake and he argued with those 
about him and he said, ‘‘ We will build 
a torch of Libera! Thought and Educa- 
tion and we will feed it with the Oil of 
Propaganda and the Ballot, and we will 
attract the ship of Public Ownership to 
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our rescue. 
away.” 

And most of the People laughed at 
him and said he was a theorist, a 
dreamer, a searcher after Utopia, a man 
of unbalanced mind and they knew his 
labor would be fruitless and the pains 
of his toil would be the only reward he 
would get. 

But he heeded them not. He made 
a torch of Liberal Thought and Educa- 
tion and he fed it with the Oil of Pro- 
paganda and the Ballot, and at first the 
flame was fickle and feeble, and its 
lustre was faint. But he would not be 
discouraged. He enlisted the aid of 
others by his pleas to assisthim. And 
they all fed this flame with the Ballot 
and they spread it with the Oil of Pro- 
paganda, but the fuel was insufficient, 
for although it attracted attention, the 
light was not sufficient to bring relief. 
And still he and his adherents per- 
severed and they harangued the people 
and they said, ‘‘If you would be saved 
from your terrible condition, if you 
would be rescued from your miserable 
plight, come and feed this flame with 
your Ballots and help us spread the Oil 
of Propaganda. Our fuel is insufficient, 
therefore our light is feeble, and if you 
will but help us, we shall surely bring 
you the relief we promise.” 

And the People at length hearkened 
unto them for they saw the new idea 
was not so unreasonable after all. 


The ship is not very far 
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And they fed this fire with their Ballots 
and the flames grew stronger and more 
luminous, and they filled the heavens 
with their light and they illumined 
the dark night of Folly and Ignorance 
and transformed it into the bright day 
of Intelligent Thought and Wisdom. 
And this light was all-powerful and 
far-reaching. And the Ship of State, 
Public Ownership, noticed the glare 
and hastened to the relief of the poor 
struggling ‘people. And it took them 
all aboard, the Rich from the life-boats, 
the Middlemen from their life-pre- 
servers, and the Poor from the floating 
wreckage. And there was plenty of 
room for all, and all had food and 
shelter and clothing and comfort and 
recreation; and the seas of Industrial 
Strife no longer endangered them, and 
the calm and peace of Love, Friend- 
ship and Brotherly Amity settled down 
upon them and they were happy 
And there was no more drowning in 
the waters of Evil Social Conditions, 
and in the waves of Bankruptcy, 
Strikes, Commercial Depressions and 
Panics. And they thanked those who 
were instrumental in bringing them 
relief and wondered that they had 
opposed so simple and efficient a 
remedy. But they were satisfied and 
contented, and in their new Ships of 
Public Ownership lived happily forever 
afterward sailing on the safe waters of 
Co-operation. 


SHALL WE 


=e 


BE FREE? 


Wm. THURSTON BROWN 


I WONDER if it ever occurs to any 

of you how like a sort of pantomime 
a great part of our life today is. That 
is to say, we go through certain mo- 
tions as if by force of habit or custom, 
but we are not at all aware that these 
motions have any real meaning or 
value. How many people do you sup- 
pose there are in civilized lands who 
are finding a deep enthusiasm or a 
joyous inspiration in what they are 
doing day after day? How many 
people are there who actually live in 
their daily tasks, whose real life and 
character and hope and intelligence 
and moral sense enter or caz enter into 
what they are doing? How many of 
us are putting ourselves or can put our- 
selves into the things to which we de- 
vote so much of our time and strength ? 
Does it not seem sometimes as if we 
were really, in the whole round and 
extent of our life, littlhe more than 


wooden figures moved hither and 
thither by unseen hands ? 
* * * * * * 


It is a dilettante world that we live 
in. We are living today, it seems to 
me, as people who walk and talk in 
their sleep. The worid is full of 
speculations and vagaries, of dreams 
and jests, of actors and jesters and 
grafters. There is a vast deal of talk- 
ing and writing. We are surfeited 
with books and papers, with lectures 


and sermons. And, of course, there is 
a tremendous amount of activity, 
physical and mental—I dare not say 
intellectual and moral. Factories and 
foundries and mines and shops of 
every kind are turning out an unprece- 
dented quantity of things. And yet, 
if you will stop to think about it, you 
will see that the great mass of mankind 
were never more sterile of conscious 
and inspiring deed—were never less 
sensible of any goal or purpose in 
existence. We are not doing things. 
We are not grappling with serious 
tasks. We do not mean very much. 
Human life has rarely, if ever, been 
more lacking of an ennobling incentive, 
or less conscious of an inspiring destiny. 
* * * * * * 

It is your misfortune and mine to- 
day to live in an age of words, an age 
of inaction and fear. If there is for 
you or me or any one among us any 
opportunity to achieve nobility of 
character, any chance to escape from 
the degrading influences of our time, 
any hope of living a true or worthy 
life, it lies, let me remind you, in the 
direction of making this an age of 
deed, an age of freedom and courage 
and joy. We deceive ourselves if we 
imagine that we can win anything fine 
or good in the shape of character, or that 
we can even keep from inevitable decay 
and loss, what little we may already 
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possess of manhood and womanhood, 
while we tamely adjust ourselves to 
the soul-starving, life-warping, char- 
acter-destroying sort of existence that 
that this dead system decrees. 

The question, then, which I propose 
to you is not just the theme of a 
sermon. It is not my question. It is 
nothing that my brain has originated. 
It is your question. It is the most 
immediate and real and vital question 
that can force itself upon our attention, 
and I do not see how we are going 
to evade it. Indeed, if we knew 
what is for the best interests of our 
life, we should refuse to evade it. It 
is the question that life itself asks of 
us all: ‘‘Shall we be free? Shall we 
know by experience—we can know it 
in no other way—the meaning of free- 
dom? Shall we possess and exercise 
this so-called inalienable human right ?”’ 

A strange question it may seem to 
men and women living in what we 
have been taught to regard as ‘‘the 
land of the free, and the home of the 
brave.’ But you and I ought to be 
old enough to know that there is no 
such land or home as that. Freedom 
has nothing to do with geography, and 
courage does not more readily grow in 
one soil or climate than in another. 
The land of the free remains to be dis- 
covered or created, and the home of 
the brave is wherever brave men and 
women are to be found, no matter 
what the latitude or longitude. There 
is no meridian from which that spot 
may be computed. It takes something 
more than geographical position to 
impart courage to human souls, or to 
give them the priceless treasure of 
freedom. 

There was something more deeply 
pathetic than most men are aware in 
the event from which we date the 
birth of this nation. We have grown 
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accustomed to think of it as one of the 
shining milestones along the road of 
freedom. Historians tell us that when 
the news was sent from Philadelphia 
out into the scattered colonies that the 
Declaration of Independence had been 
adopted and signed, it was everywhere 
hailed with tokens of deepest emotion. 
Strong men wept tears of joy and 
gratitude. People gathered in their 
places of worship and offered fervent 
prayers of thanksgiving. Bells were 
rung, cannon roared, and all the indica- 
tions of a great and momentous event 
were to be seen. And on the famous 
‘‘Liberty Bell’’ that first announced 
the signing of the Declaration was 
inscribed the sentence: ‘‘ Proclaim 
liberty throughout the land unto all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 

But you and I today know nothing 
so surely as that no such significance 
belongs to that event as has been 
attributed to it. The inscription on 
that bell is an utter falsehood. It is in 
no sense entitled to be called ‘‘ Liberty 
Bell.” Within the past five years we 
have discovered that our national 
deity was made of very common clay. 
To some of us it seemed at first a 
terrible sacrilege that any one should 
speak lightly of the Declaration, or that 
it should be lightly esteemed in deter- 
mining national policies. And while 
the motives of those who have thus 
spoken of it may have been far from 
noble, what they have said is perfectly 
true. That idol is shattered and it is 
well that it is so. Idols are not a good 
thing. They can never be made a 
substitute for the thing they are meant 
to symbolize, without fearful moral 
loss. We can find and grasp the real 
thing only as we break the idolatrous 
substitute. 

‘Truth is never discovered in com- 
mittee,’’ The assemblage of men who 
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met in Philadelphia in 1776 to ratify 
and sign a Declaration of Independence 
did not discover any truth nor did they 
promulgate any doctrine of freedom. 
They attached no serious meaning to 
the high-sounding words of the docu- 
ment to which they appended their 
names. All they did was to decide 
upon a separation from Great Britain. 
They committed an act of rebellion— 
of revolution, if you like. They did 
not inaugurate liberty and had not the 
remotest intention of doing anything 
of the kind. They had not the faintest 
conception of what liberty is. To 
have conceived its meaning would have 
meant the inauguration of an era in 
human history compared with which 
no other is worth considering. There 
has not been so far any serious attempt 
to establish men and women in posses- 
sion of the right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. Those were 
only empty words to the men of 1776, 
and it is not to be wondered at that 
men of intelligence are now repudiating 
the idea that that Declaration was or 
was intended to be the fundamental 
law of the land. There was nothing 
that the men of that day believed in 
less, or more profoundly feared, than 
freedom, and the same is true today. 

The people of America do not know 
the meaning of freedom either as a 
people or as individuals. Freedom of 
any kind — freedom of thinking, of 
speaking, of living—the right to live a 
human life—-is unknown among us. 
It has no place in our laws or our 
institutions. It is the very antipodes of 
all that our civilization stands for. We 
have yet to take the first steps towards 
securing for the mass of the people any 
one of those inalienable rights which 
are hinted at in the Declaration. 

I am not speaking hastily or at ran- 
dom, but in all seriousness and with 
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deliberation. To a very great extent 
and for most people, freedom of 
thought or speech or deed is rather an 
effect than the act of the will. It is the 
natural product of certain conditions. 
And the absence of such freedom is 
likewise not at all due to human voli- 
tion or lack of it, but to certain condi- 
tions. Can you think of the intellectual 
and moral conditions which prevail in 
this country today, and at the same 
time think of such a thing as moral or 
intellectual freedom existing among 
us? Do not you know that the very 
use of the adjective ‘‘free’ in connec- 
tion with any sacred expression of 
human life immediately gives it a taint 
in the public mind? To call a mana 
‘free thinker’ today is to place him 
under the ban. It is to call down on 
him the suspicion and hostility of the 
mass of his fellowmen. No man can 
maintain the highest standing in the 
respect of the community as a free 
thinker. To be a free thinker, to 
actually and openly and frankly exer- 
cise this prerogative of self-respecting 
manhood and womanhood is to invite 
upon one’s self the enmity of the 
greater part of the community, to be 
branded with some evil name, and to 
distinctly lose an equal chance for 
livelihood and happiness. 

Suppose, again, that you associate 
this thought of freedom with the 
thought of labor, of employment, of 
putting forth one’s energies in the crea- 
tion of things of use cr beauty. There 
is absolutely nothing to correspond to 
such an idea. The world does not 
know the meaning oi freedom of em- 
ployment. It does not know the 
meaning even of the right to live. 
Here are eighty millions of people in 
these United States. The overwheim- 
ing majority of them are laborers. 
Probably two-thirds of them have 
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practically nothing but their labor- 
power. Many of them have not that, 
for the simple reason that the conditions 
which have environed them or their 
parents have not afforded the means of 
creating labor-power, or because they 
are not receiving enough to enable 
them to restore the constantly expended 
labor-power which their bodies and 
minds represent. Many of them have 
little skill in any direction because they 
have had no chance to develop such a 
thing. And some of our scientific 
men, who rarely see much beyond the 
ends of their professorial noses, who 
seldom, if ever, attempt to penetrate 
beneath the surface to find the causes 
of phenomena, are saying that we 
ought to dispose of our so-called de- 
fective classes by means of a painless 
death. 

The self-respecting man is the man 
who can do something, who represents 
capacity to put his own life and per- 
sonality into some creation of hand or 
brain. Such a man is the noblest 
thing this world knows. Labor is the 
moral barometer of civilization. What 
labor represents, that civilization repre- 


sents. Itis the only soul a civilization 
has or can have. All its morality is 
there. All its value is there. Upon 


that, as upon a foundation, it rests. 

But what is the condition of these 
millions of workers? To the very last 
man of them today they are beggars. 
They are forced to go to the owners of 
factories and foundries and mines and 
railroads, of land and machinery, and 
say: ‘‘Please, sir, will you kindly give 
me leave to eat? Will you please grant 
me permission to live on this earth?” 

I am not distributing blame at all. I 
am trying to see conditions, and I 
know, as you know, that these millions 
of laborers—men, women and children 
—do not know the meaning of freedom 
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of any sort. And I know, as you 
ought to know, that just so long as 
they are in that condition where it is 
absolutely necessary for them to ask 
other men for permission to eat and to 
exist, they cannot know the meaning 
of intellectual or moral freedom. I 
know, as you ought to know, that this 
condition of economic dependence in- 
evitably carries with it a condition of 
ignorance and superstition, or moral 
and intellectual impotence. Men and 
women and children, whose economic 
condition makes them beggars for the 
mere privilege of eating and living, 
simply cannot develop any such thing 
as ability to think or freedom to act. 
They cannot draw a breath of freedom. 
They are slaves and they are doomed 
to the life of slaves. 

Just think how much dependence is 
to be placed, in an emergency, on a 
race of slaves. Think what quality of 
citizenship is bound to be developed in 
a country like this either from the vast 
army of people who not only do nothing 
on their own initiative, but by the very 
conditions of their existence must feel 


their dependence on the will of another 


or others; or from that other and 
smaller class of men whom our indus- 
trial system forces to be the arbiters of 
the fate of these millions—to be their 
masters. Do you not know that such 
a thing as a democracy is an utter 
impossibility except as the product of 
a free citizenship? No country that 
tolerated slavery ever succeeded in 
maintaining democracy. No country 
which does not establish its citizens in 
conditions of liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity has the smallest prospect of real- 
izing democratic ideals. There is no 
surer way of undermining and destroy- 
ing democratic government than that 
which we of the United States have 
freely adopted—that of making or 
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permitting one class of people to be 
the industrial dependents of another 
class. That is the exact meaning 
of our political and industrial life 
today. We can see clearly how faith 
in democratic institutions and ideals 
is subsiding. Our whole drift is that 
way. We are not growing more 
democratic, but less. And you hear 
a few belated statesmen lamenting 
our fate and wondering what we are 
coming to. And these men have not 
the smallest concern about the fact 
that at the very base of our national 
and social life lies the principle of 
industrial absolutism. 
* * * * * * 
And what is the deadliest foe of free- 
dom? What is it that holds the darkest 
menace to manhood and womanhood ? 
to the family ? to every sacred interest 
of life? Where are we to find the 
secret of the decay of democratic spirit 
and ideals, the hold of ignorance and 
superstition and intolerance? The base 
of the pyramid of ignorance, and super- 
stition, and intolerance, and slavery is 
the industrial system. It is because 
other men possess the power to deprive 
me of life, to crowd me off the earth, 
to say whether or not and upon what 
terms, if any, I shall eat, whether I 
shall get what people call a living—it 
is because of this, that society can 
make and does make either a coward, 
a hypocrite, or a martyr of me and of 
every other man that lives. I do not 
admire cowardice or hypocrisy, and I 
do not desire martyrdom. I want to 
live. I want to express myself. I 
claim for myself and for every other 
soul the right to be free from any sense 
of dependence upon any other soul for 
a living. I claim it to be my right as 
an able-bodied man, nay, my right as 
a moral being, the right of character, of 
self-respect, of everything that is finest 
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and best, that I have an opportunity 
to pay my own way, to make my 
contribution to the wealth of the world, 
in order that I may, without loss of 
manhood, demand from my fellowman 
the necessities of life. Charity is a 
menace to manhood. The only help a 
man has any right to give to another, 
or that he can give without moral injury 
to that other, is the opportunity to help 
himself. And even that opportunity 
should be afforded by the joint action 
of society, of the whole community 
Only as every man is taken into part- 
nership in the establishment of the 
universal chance to live a free and un- 
fearing life are the divinest demands 
of character satisfied. 

I demand for myself and for every 
other man, in the name of the dearest and 
most sacred interests of life, the right 
to know and the ability to do more than 
one thing. I demand the opportunity 
to acquire that knowledge and that 
ability. Inasmuch as the symmetrical 
development of the brain and, therefore, 
the healthful and adequate education 
of all the intellectual and moral capaci- 
ties requires the exercise and culture 
of every other function of the human 
body, I claim for myself and for all the 
right to know and the opportunity to 
do various kinds of work. I want the 
privilege of tilling the soil and I protest 
against a system of things that robs 
me of the fruits of my labor. I claim 
the right to know how to do mechanical 
work, to produce things of use and 
beauty, and to do so under conditions 
which are consonant with manliness 
and self-respect. I dare to say that we 
have not today any social or industrial 
or political equipment that can begin 
to satisfy that claim. No such claim 
and no other reasonable or moral claim 
of our manhood or womanhood can 
possibly be met or fulfilled by this 
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capitalistic civilization. It is immoral 
and indecent from base to dome. It 
rests upon fraud and thrives on dis- 
honor. It is exploitation, robbery, 
murder and every crime against the 
human soul. 

But if I have economic freedom, if I 
have guaranteed to me the right to 
work and its corresponding right to 
receive the product of my labor, I 
possess the key to every other right 
you can name. No man then can tell 
me what I shall think, or bring offensive 
pressure to bear upon me to make me 
think contrary to what my reason 
dictates. No man then can tell me 
that unless I believe in this or that 
creed, I shall bear the ban of social 
exile: for then society must necessarily 
purge itself of those false and immoral 
distinctions which now are its very 
warp and woof, for its basis will be 
labor, which is life. No man then can 
tell me how I shall live my life. No 
man then can fix the mould according 
to which I shall be fashioned. Indeed, 
then the whole fabric of society bids 
me be myself, bids me to be free, sum- 
mons from my nature its richest possi- 
bilities, equips me with the secret of 
happiness, holds before me the divinest 
incentives, and makes certain the crea- 
tion of a higher and better race of men. 

And that way is becoming clearer. 
We are rapidly seeing the looming pos- 
sibilities of putting into the hands of 
the people themselves, as people, as 
society, this whole vast plant of indus- 
try, making mankind the owners in 
joint partnership of the earth and of all 
the means of making it fruitful. Every 
human being is one of the people. 
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When the people possess the land and 
the industrial machinery which, with 
much travail, society itself has pro- 
duced and makes useful, every man, as 
a human being, becomes a member of 
that firm, and no one can deny him the 
right to live. On the contrary, it 
becomes of the greatest advantage to 
all.society that each shall be given the 
freest chance to do his part. 
* * * * * * 
This question of freedom is one that 
may not come at all to some men— 
to millions of men. They never think 
of it. It does not touch their conscious- 
ness, however deeply or decisively it 
may really affect their destiny. But it 
does come to other souls, and when it 
comes there is no evading it. When it 
does come, the whole fabric of man- 
hood is at stake. A man must decide 
to save his manhood at the loss of 
everything else, or save his life and 
lose his soul. There is the place 
where the man that loses his life saves 
it, and the man who saves it loses it. 
For myself, I know no law—and there 
can be none—so sacred or so impera- 


-tive as the law of my own being, the 


hunger of my own soul for truth, the 
inspiring joy of my own heart. I will 
recognize no law superior to that. 
What I claim for myself I claim equally 
for every other soul. No man’s free- 
dom to express himself ever involves, 
or can involve, the smallest abridgment 
of the right or opportunity of any other 
soul to do the same. No sort of social 
order can wholly smother freedom. 
Capitalism means for it crucifixion. 
Socialism means for it honor and 
reverence and joy. 


BEAUTY AS A MUNICIPAL ASSET 
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N the onward rush of life and the 
tumult of practical affairs, the 
heedless world is often forced to forget 
that there is something else than mere 
dollars worth struggling for. Or, to 
put it another way, that simple utilities 
do not make up the sum of human 
delight and aspiration. Goethe saw 
this, with lucid vision, when he said 
that ‘‘we should learn to encourage the 
Beautiful, for the Useful encourages 
itself.””. And Matthew Arnold touched 
the matter neatly when he borrowed 
from German thought the dividing of 
humanity into Philistines and the 
Children of Light. 

It is true enough that utilities come 
first, and the flowering of art later. 
We must have food and clothes and 
shelter first of all, but when a comfort- 
able existence is established, even these 
can yield a second benefit by befitting 
the eye. It is not quite true, though, 
that the savage or primitive man lacked 
the esthetic sense. The very utensils 
he made were shaped often for beauty, 
with no detriment to their serviceable- 
ness. The baskets and woven fabrics 
of the American Indian, and the pots 
and pans of primitive peoples fully 
attest this. 

But, in addition to this, the primitive 
man had leisure, and the modern man, 
wishing wealth in short order, has 


none. He is therefore apt to forget 


the higher aims in life. A little while 
ago it was suddenly discovered that 
the forests of New Hampshire were on 
the way to the lumber-mill to an alarm- 
ing extent. But that was for mere 
profit—the profit of a few individuals 
and not the profit of the whole com- 
munity. When the axe first entered 
the forest its final result was not calcu- 
lated. But in due time it was plain 
even to the Philistine mind that the 
glory of the White Mountains, like 
Sampson, was being ruthlessly shorn. 
Ruskin, or some one _ like-minded, 
might have preached against this 
desecration indefinitely without much 
visible effect; but when the plain 
country people saw that their greatest 
patron, the summer boarder, who 
brought millions into the State, would 
soon be lost, the Legislature called a 
halt to this wholesale despoilment and 
began plans for scientific forestry. 

As it is self-interest that destroys 
beauty, and that will in another genera- 
tion, as things are now going, de- 
stroy Niagara Falls, so it is this force 
which we must get in alliance with to 
save such Beauty as exists (if for noth- 
ing else) as an asset. It is possible 
that we owe nothing to posterity, but 
why provoke their astonishment? It 
will be difficult certainly for them to 
guess why it is that human greed, 
working only for the profit of a few and 
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punishing by its devastation the many, 
should have been allowed by us so 
freely to remove cherished monuments, 
and obliterate beautiful features of the 
landscape. But in almost all towns 
this very thing is being ruthlessly done. 
People who might know of the public 
wrong inflicted are so busy with their 
own private affairs that they either do 
not notice the common vandalism, or 
they find no time to protest against it. 
Some protest has been made, I believe, 
against the destruction of the Palisades, 
the back door of which is in New 
Jersey, and the beauty and wonder of 
which are in New York. But irrepar- 
able scars have already been inflicted 
upon them, and one does not feel sure, 
so divided is their custody, that they 
are yet freed from injury. 

In a certain well-known city on the 
Hudson, a year ago, a political ring, 
composed of both parties, carried a 
measure by stealth to destroy the 
County Court House, built nearly a 
hundred years ago in the Dutch Col- 
onial style of architecture. In it Web- 
ster and the most famous lawyers had 
spoken, and every line, cornice and 
border of the building were a delight to 
the eye. Taken as a whole it was alto- 
gether the finest specimen of ancient 
architecture the county had to show. 
There was space laterally and upward 
for its enlargement, on lines that were 
accordant with the main design; but 
to enlarge it simply would have in- 
volved slight expense, comparatively, 
and would have left no room for ‘‘rake- 
offs.’’ So it was quietly doomed, and 
the County is now to be ‘‘sweated’’ for 
forty or fifty years to pay for a new 
building, to be disfigured and the town 
disgraced by a grated jail at its top. 
All this for greed, and the personal pro- 
fit of a few. In its place a modern, beef- 
steaky structure will be conspicuous, 
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and noticeable for the fact that it 
is wholly out of proportion to the lot it 
stands on and its environment. 

In Paris they conserve beauty and 
historic association, and make finer 
things than greed and mere utility dom- 
inant. No legislation, and no discord- 
ant and varying individual initiative can 
decide how the capital of France shall 
look; for the private house, as well as 
the public building, whether being built 
or repaired, must have for its plans the 
consent and approval of a Municipal 
Art Committee before they can be car- 
ried out. It is pleasant to notice too, 
while I am writing this, that a Massa- 
chusetts Court has actually interfered 
to prevent the erection of asky-scraper, 
so far as the height is concerned, on 
Copley Square, Boston. And this in- 
terference, which says the top of it 
must come off, is not because it shuts 
the light from adjacent structures, and 
not for utilitarian reasons at all; but 
because its towering dimensions mar, 
if they do not destroy, the beauty of 
the Square. Itis greatly to be hoped 
that either through Courts or Art Com- 
missions, the promotion and _ preser- 
vation of beauty in towns may be 
accomplished very soon everywhere. 

Even in Washington we have lately 
had not only a grotesque re-decoration 
of “Statuary Hall,” but propositions 
for building, with no suitable architec- 
tural control, additions to the public 
buildings there calling for the expen- 
diture of millions. Fortunately some 
influence stopped the appropriations 
for the projects, and, for a few months, 
the touch of vandalism will be delayed. 
But even the Congress will need watch- 
ing. As acustodian of Beauty, while 
it may have some members competent, 
there is no one who can tell what its 
majority may decree. It moves through 
political pressure, and if places are 
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wanting, and applicants are numerous 
and hungry enough, it might entrust 
the repair of a chronometer to a black- 
smith, or the re-painting of a notable 
work of art to a house painter. 

But the question of making Beauty 
an anxious concern is not alone for 
Washington. It should be considered 
in every urban and rural community. 
The few who know and feel what con- 
stitutes the glory of a town or locality 
must be alert and voiceful for many 
years yet, if they would serve their 
country and neighborhood on esthetic 
lines. In almost every country town a 
half dozen farmers and country resi- 
dents can, by the mere virtue of owner- 
ship, destroy single trees and shady 
nooks so as to spoil forever the beauty 
of certain drives. The landscape, until 
we do as they do in Europe, is largely 
in their keeping, and at their mercy, 
so that the doctrine on behalf of what 
is fair and fine must be often reiterated, 
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A man sat alone and heard the wind 
rushing through city streets and across 
housetops; the wildness of it sang to 
him and deafened his soul to its own 
crying. The Spirit of the Wind 
peered in at him, and offered freedom 
mockingly. 

He believed and followed. Heswept 
under the stars, not far above the 
housetops, to the deserted places be- 
yond the city—to the creeping marshes 
of alow lying river. 

In the midst of a great silence the 
man rested. He was free of the city ; 
his soul ceased its crying. 

Then he lifted his eyes to the stars. 
From the edge of the city low flashes of 
fire spread across the dark river; their 
brightness trailed across the marshes 
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both for their benefit and the public’s. 
They should know that 


All things have something more than barren 
use ; 
There is a scent upon the brier— 
A tremulous splendor in the Autumn dews ; 
Cold morns are fringed with fire. 


What would Venice and Florence 
and Pisa have been if some Art inspira- 
tion had not made and saved their 
treasures? When the Campanile fella 
shudder went around the world. Who 
does not know that the builders of the 
Parthenon made Athens memorable for 
centuries and will keep the summit on 
which it stands notable forever? This 
has become, if we speak commercially 
only, the greatest asset of all time. 
To every town something has been 
given to save and cherish, and the day 
should be hastened when some safe 
custodians of that which inspires and 
ornaments a place shall be as regularly 
selected as its executive and fiduciary 
officers. 
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into his silence, into his freedom. 

The fire from the mills, the lights 
from the windows of toil streaked the 
sky, and searched the man out in his 
freedom. 

Then the voice of the wind: 

‘‘For this I brought you to the slow 
moving river, to the quiet of the 
marshes, to the deserted places of 
freedom. 

‘“You cannot escape. 
writes its curse in the sky. 

‘¢So Ising to you fiercely of struggle, 
of fighting and failure. My songis the 
hymn of the mills, the chant of the 
workers. 

«‘Sing with me. Work for them. 
Seek not yet for freedom.” 

CHARLOTTE TELLER. 


The age 


THE OLD-FASHIONED WAY, 


HOP LEE AND 


He LEE was an intelligent young 
Chinaman, born of poor but 
honest parents, upon the banks of the 


Yellow River. From early childhood 
he had been accustomed to assist in 
getting a living for himself and the other 
members of his family by fishing with 
the ordinary rod and line. Although 
this primitive method of gaining a 
livelihood had been followed by his 
father and by his forefathers for many 
centuries, it remained for Hop Lee to 
improve upon it so that it yielded such 
rich returns that he could live sump- 
tuously without working; and this tale 
is to show how successfully he worked 
out his plan. 

It was not so much a brilliant burst 
of genius as it was the spur of necessity 
which led Hoppy to his great discovery. 
As he sat on the bank with his empty 
basket beside him, and fished in vain 
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day after day, he watched with deep 
chagrin a gay flock of pelicans that 
came down upon the waters in which 
he, alas, fished so fruitlessly, and filled 
themselves to repletion. 

Not only was he envious of the suc- 
cess of the pelicans, but he realized 
that the noise and splashing they made 
drove away from his hook many fish 
which he otherwise might have caught. 

Poor Hoppy pondered long upon 
this distressing situation. He watched 
the pelicans moodily as they gaily 
dived to the bottom of the river, wav- 
ing their web-feet in the air, and 
triumphantly bringing up fish after fish 
which they stored away in their pouches 
to be devoured at leisure when the 
day’s sport was over, or fed to their 
young. Finally, one bright day, a 
brilliant idea occurred to him whereby 
he would not only prevent the pelicans 
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from driving away his fish, but would 
actually compel them to deliver to him 
the fish they caught and fill up his 
empty basket. But how to put his 
ingenious plan in operation? Flattery 
should be the key to success. 
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How he ever did it I don’t pretend to 
know, but somehow or other he learned 
the pelican language. This was the 
first step towards his goal. Then he 
provided himself with a polished ring 
of brass, and betook himself bright and 
early in the morning to his usual 
post on the river bank. In a ten- 
tative way he spoke to several 
pelicans as they glided past him 
on the river, till finally one of them 
stopped to have a little chat with 
him. Hoppy seized his oppor- 
tunity, and with soft, insidious 
words beguiled the foolish bird 
up on the bank. Then he pro- 
ceeded to tell it how much its 
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wonderful pelicanic beauty would be 
enhanced by a lovely necklace like the 
one he held in his hand. Would the 
pelican not allow him the pleasure of 
seeing the necklace around its graceful 
neck? The pelican foolishly listened 
to Hoppy’s flattering words, and con- 
sented to be decorated. You can see 
from the beatific expression on its face 
as the ring is slipped over its head how 
pleased it is with the beautiful necklet. 

To Hoppy, however, the ring was 
strictly an object of utility. As soon 
as the ring was around the pelican’s 
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go out of its throat back into its breast 
again; but it also saw the fish go out 
of its throat and into Hoppy’s basket. 
Its distressed throat was relieved of a 
heart and a fish at the same time. 
Hoppy then proceeded in a friendly 
tone to advise the pelican for its own 
good. ‘‘ You can easily see,” he said, 
‘“‘that you cannot continue to wear 
that ornamental ring about your throat 
and at the same time swallow as large 
a fish as you used to do. Of course, I 
know you do not wish to part with that 
thing of beauty about your lovely neck 
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neck, the unlucky bird found it impos- 
sible to swallow the fish it caught. 
Every time it tried it found itself 
almost choking to death, and at last, in 
desperation, appealed to Hoppy to 
save its life Hoppy, who was at 
hand upon the bank eagerly awaiting 
developments, was only too glad to 
spring to the pelican’s assistance and 
promptly remove the fish from its 
throat and thus prevent its untimely 
demise. 

The pelican’s gratitude and joy were 
unbounded when Hoppy relieved it 
of the fish. It felt its palpitating heart 


merely for the sake of having your 
stomach filled. Now that you have 
seen how beautiful it has made you, I 
feel that there is no way of your living 
without it. One gets used to luxuries 
so quickly they become necessities. 
So, in future, when you catch a fish 
you must always come to me to be 
relieved, and I will be ready and only 
too glad to help you. Of course I will 
see that you shall be fed. I will take 
the fish to my chopping block, and cut 
off and give you as large a piece as you 
can politely swallow. In this way 
your life will be saved, and you will be 
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fed with food that is the right size for 
you in your new and improved condi- 
tion. Atthe same time I, too, will be 
fed by taking the fish that you are now 
unable to swallow, asa small return for 
the assistance I shall lend you.” 

Hop Lee had made a grand dis- 
covery, how to live without working, 
and at the same time had convinced 


the pelican that it was only through the 
exercise of his great brain power and 
generosity that it was able to escape 
being choked to death when it tried to 
eat the fish it caught. 

Hop Lee waxed fat on this arrange- 
ment. After the first pelican got the 
ring about its neck, all the other peli- 
cans were anxious to get rings about 
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their necks and be in the fashion, and 
very soon Hoppy had all the pelicans 
on the river busily and cheerfully en- 
gaged in catching fish for him. And 
so it happens that even to this day, 
Hop Lee and all his descendants have 
a prospect of living indefinitely on the 
banks of the Yellow River in ease and 
plenty. 

Of course, as the natural reward of 
his industry and abstinence, the in- 
genious Hoppy speedily accumulated 
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give up the fish he catches to Mr. 
Morgan and to be satisfied with a tail 
diet. ‘‘ The ring is a little less tangible, 
to be sure, than that about the necks of 
our pelicans,’ thought Hoppy, ‘‘but 
it amounts to the same thing.” The 
competitive wage-system forces the 
laborer to take a wage that will just 
give him a living. He cannot ask for 
any more, because there are plenty of 
men waiting around for the chance to 
work upon the basis of the fish-tail 
diet. As long as pelicans or working- 
men are satisfied with fish tails there 
is no use giving them more, whether 
you be a Morgan ora HopLee. Hence 
the American workingman produces 
his $2,400 a year and gives up all but 
the $400 fish tail to Mr. Morgan, just 
as the pelican catches 2,400 pounds of 
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a fortune from the sale of the fish 
caught by the pelicans. In time he 
made a tour of the world. When he 
visited America he was introduced to 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan. It is related on 
good authority that he was highly 
amused at the striking resemblance 
between that gentleman’s ideas and his 
own. Hoppy saw immediately that the 
American workingman had put a ring 
about his throat which forced him to 


good fish and gets only 400 pounds of 
fish-tails in return; yet both the pelican 
and the American workingman get 
down and thank God that such men as 
Morgan and Hop Lee live to prevent 
pelicans and workingmen from starving 
to death. 

Hoppy congratulated himself, how- 
ever, on being in a much safer position 
than Mr. Morgan, for if his pelicans 
ever got over their feeling of gratitude 
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and pride in their rings they could not 
get them off their necks, even if they 
wished ; whereas Mr. Morgan’s pelican 
workingmen always have the opportun- 
ity of taking the competitive ring off 
their necks. The American pelicans 
have merely to ‘wish the ring off,’’ 
and off it goes. The way for them to 
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express this wish is to vote for Social- 
ism. A great many American pelicans 
decided to wish this ring off their necks 
at the last election. Unfortunately 
there were still more who wished to 
keep it about their necks, so Mr. 
Morgan still gets the fish and Uncle 
Sam gets the tail. 
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FEDERATED TRADES AND LABOR CoUNCIL, 
Affihated with the 
American federation of Labor 

To WILSHIRE’S MaGAzINE:—The Fresno 
Federated Trades and Labor Council desire to 
call your attention to the fact that representa- 
tives of the Fruit Growers of California are now 
in the Eastern cities, attempting to secure young 
men and women to come to this State under 
alluring promises of remunerative employ- 
ment in the orchards and vineyards of California. 

The real facts are that these agents really 
represent the various employers’ associations of 
California, who are endeavoring to disrupt the 
labor unions of this State. 

It is almost a crime to induce menand women 
to come here in search of employment. The 
fruit industry only lasts three or four months, 
and when the crops are picked and packed 
there isno employment for unskilled labor. 

No orchardists, vineyardists or farmers in 
California are fixed to care for imported labor. 
None of them have bunk houses, but compel 
their employees to sleep in the open air on the 
ground. Many drink ditch water and suffer 
from typhoid fever. The average wage is not 
over $1.25 a day. 

When the fruit season closes there are no 
factories, mills or farms to give employment to 
outside labor. 


Living here is extremely high. House rents 
range from $20 to $30 a month for a five-roomed 
cottage. 

All food products are very dear, ordinary 
meat costing fully 20 cents a pound. 

The men who come to California under the 
persuasion of the fruit growers will be com- 
pelled to compete against Chinese and Japanese 
labor, and will be compelled to live like 
Mongolians. 

The Fresno Federated Trades and Labor 
Council urge all affiliated unions in the Amer- 
can Federation of Labor to spread the 
information contained in this circular before 
the public, and do all in their power to 
prevent men and women from coming to 
California under promises from these employers’ 
associations. 

It is a duty we owe to the wage-earners 
of our country. It is a work of humanity. 
As men, we must stop this crime against 
the happiness of innocent boys and_ girls. 
Get your local newspapers to publish this cir- 
cular. Spread the truth broadcast, and you will 
materially aid the Labor Unions of California. 

G. S. BRowER, Secretary. 

FRESNO, CaL., March 5, 1903. 
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4qpee general progressive tendency 

of the age—the atmosphere of 
social, intellectual, scientific and reli- 
gious thought—has made it fashion- 
able to be regarded as a liberal thinker. 
And, as what is fashionable is the 
‘‘correct” thing, we all take pride in 
avowing our liberality. It is obvious, 
however, that a mere avowal does not 
determine anything. What, then, is 
the essence of liberality, and who are 
the real liberals in thought ? 

The prevailing conception of a liberal 
thinker is that of one who has effect- 
ually escaped from long accepted tradi- 
tional and conventional ideas; and 
especially from religious ones. 
conception is essentially a negative 
one. The agnostic, the free thinker— 
in fact, iconoclasts in general—are 
commonly regarded as constituting the 
liberal thinkers. The orthodox church- 
man is looked upon as an_ illiberal 
thinker ; while the adherents of Social- 
ism and the New Thought are consid- 
ered by many as wild and unbalanced 
thinkers. 

No one is perfect or all-wise. Each 
is lacking in one way or another; and 
what one lacks is what he requires. 
One grows only through obtaining 
what he does not possess already. 
Receiving an exact duplicate of what 
has been assimilated, will not add to 
one’s breadth of view. One cannot 
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secure the new merely through intensi- 
fying the old. i 

There is an habitual disposition to 
avoid original thought, and escape from 
progressive atmospheres. There are 
very few willing thinkers. Almost 
everyone is certain to insist upon con- 
sidering one side of a question only, 
to listen to nothing but what he already 
knows, to read what he is in complete 
agreement with, and to accept as final 
and conclusive that which comes from 
what he has previously decided to be 
“authority.” 

The Republican and the Democrat 
reads his respective party papers, and 
attends his respective party meetings; 
while Catholics and Protestants rigidly 
restrict their attendance to their own 
particular church or service. As far 
as possible, each insists upon keeping 
in his own rut, and he continually 
deepens it so that getting out of it 
becomes increasingly difficult. 

Why is it that the teachings of 
Socialism and of the New Thought are 
peculiarly calculated to arouse antago- 


nism and opposition? It is because 


they strike at conceptions of political 
and religious life that have been ac- 
cepted without consideration or delib- 
eration. One usually absorbs his 
political and religious views from his 
surroundings, and accepts and retains 
them without testing them by the 
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reason. And, as he cannot defend 
them on any rational orlogical grounds, 
he takes the offensive and not only 
impersonally attacks the views that are 
inconsistent with his own, but usually 
also uses the weapons of personal 
ridicule and sarcasm against their 
exponents. 

But Nature demands growth. One 
cannot stay in any rut eternally. The 
longer one remains in a condition of 
stagnation, the more laborious is the 
task of getting out, the more misery he 
brings upon himself eventually, and 
the more discord and inharmony he 
creates about him. Persistence in any 
mental rut involves stagnation and 
paralysis, and results in decay, disso- 
lution and death. 

If we are to grow, we must be recep- 
tive to what we do not believe. In no 
other way can we expand, or become 
more comprehensive and inclusive. All 
are considering the same thing from 
different points of view; and when we 
see from another’s point of view, we 
understand his conclusions. We may 
not accept them, but we see how he 
has arrived at them; and when our 
range of vision includes his point of 
view, his ideas do not antagonize us. 
And, unless we are willing to see from 
another’s point of view, we cannot be 
tolerant of his conclusions. 

We are not antagonized by anything 
we fully understand. If we have made 
a thorough investigation and extracted 
what seems to us, the truth, from any 
conception or idea, its presentation 
does not effect us inharmoniously, even 
though we may not concur with another 
regarding it. We may reject the con- 
ception or idea, but we include it in 
our mental vision, and see from a 
broader point of view than it is repre- 
sentative of, for we see the good it 
may depict to another. 
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We balk at whatever we do not 
understand. We oppose what we have 
not yet assimilated. We are antago- 
nized by that which we have not made 
our own. A display of irritation or 
anger at the views of others evidences 
prejudice, limitation and narrowness of 
mental vision. That which is beyond 
our comprehension irritates us. Every 
new presentation of truth is calculated 
to wound our pride or vanity, and 
arouse our contempt or resentment. 

The majority of people will not think 
for themselves. There are few original 
thinkers. People accept tradition and 
convention as their guide. They rely 
implicitly upon authority. At the 
most, they substitute one authority for 
another. They accept the conclusions 
of others; and if they exercise their 
reasoning faculty, they carefully con- 
fine its activity within the limits of 
accepted authority. 

A conception that is accepted without 
analysis and assimilation cannot be 
eliminated through an appeal to logic 
or reason. Only the truth that has 
passed the test of the reason is amenable 
to that tribunal. The conception that 
has been accepted without careful con- 
sideration renders the reason subser- 
vient to it, and holds the intellect in 
bondage. 

The so-called liberal who takes any 
authority save his own understanding, 
or who will listen to nothing new unless 
bearing the mark of his ‘‘authority,’’ 
is no more liberal than the person who 
accepts, without any analysis or reason, 
the conclusions of his spiritual guide or 
minister. 

Like the traditional Indian, from 
the conventional point of view, the 
only safe thinker is a dead thinker. A 
live thinker is a disturber of the peace 
and a danger to the community. Al- 


most without exception, the great 
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thinkers of the past were abused and 
ridiculed, and the truths they enunciated 
were denounced and rejected. Many 
of them were persecuted and punished 
as malefactors and criminals. And yet 
these are the very persons who are now 
confidently appealed to and relied upon 
as final authorities. They have be- 
come anthorities and are now wor- 
shipped because of their own defiance 
and rejections of authority! But one 
who would now do as they formerly did 
is pilloried and ostracised. 

Conventional and traditional ideas 
always uphold the privileges of the 
ruling classes, professions or traditions. 
They have been formulated from the 
point of view of class self-interest, and 
their promulgation and dissemination 
are constantly furthered by all the 
means and methods at the service of 
the dominant classes. The vast ma- 
jority of people are so enslaved by 
tradition and convention that they are 
practically unable to think beyond what 
is continually drummed into their ears 
or otherwise persistently offered to 
them. 

Take the conception of the power of 


thought to affect a cure of physical 


disease. There is nothing new or 
novel in this. Records of such cures 
are found throughout the ages. It has 
been practiced in all countries and at all 
times. It is one of the most prominent 
features of the New Testament narra- 
tive. Itis demonstrated every day by 
regular physicians who, under the 
designation of mental therapeutics and 
hypnotism, practice exactly what they 
denounce and ridicule as Mental Science 
and New Thought. 

The truth of mental healing is veri- 
fied by thousands upon thousands of 
patients who have been cured through 
the agency of Christian Science, Divine 
Science, Mental Science, or of other 
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mental methods. Itis, as a matter of 
fact, the explanation of all cures, at all 
times, under all therapeutic systems. 
The mental control of the body is a 
truth so self-evident that it would seem 
as though the blind only could fail to 
recognize it ; and yet, ‘liberal thinkers” 
—as they claim to be—make it the butt 
of their scorn and their ridicule. 

Mental cures are accomplished 
through the operation of desire and 
suggestion. No _ religious belief is 
necessarily involved. Christian Sci- 
ence, however, is a religious system of 
mental therapeutics, and through Chris- 
tian Science many cures have been 
made, and are being effected. Of this 
there is no question of doubt. 

Christian Science mystifies the truth, 
and retains many conventional and 
traditional errors. But some people 
will not accept truth unless it is clothed 
in the conceptions they have long cher- 
ished. They must have their pills 
sugar-coated, and will not swallow 
them in any other condition. The 
truth in Christian Science will survive, 
while the errors will perish just as soon 
as they are outgrown. 

The truth cannot be altered or 
changed. We need have no fear on 
its behalf. And, as people must have 
their mental pabulum in the form they 
are able to digest, is it the evidence of 
wisdom or liberality for one to condemn 
in others what is imperatively de- 
manded by their condition of develop- 
ment, even though he may have out- 
grown it? After all, the difference, at 
most, is one of degree only. Does it 
voice wisdom or liberality to insist that 
infants should be fed upon the food 
that adult needs demand? Are not all 
new or novel ideas, conceptions, phil- 
osophies, creeds or religions, the pro- 
duct of evolutional necessity, and do 
they not arise in response to a demand 
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for them? They come to answer a 
need, and they go when this has been 
met. 

Who is the liberal thinker, then? Is 
he the one who has placed a limit and 
boundary to his knowledge? Is he the 
one who has merely outgrown anti- 
quated conceptions? Is the criterion 
of mental liberality the attainment of 
knowledge? Or is its essential the 
attitude of mind? 

The ‘‘liberals” are not those who 
have merely disposed of ancient error 
and eliminated it from their conscious- 
ness, but rather those who have sub- 
stituted higher truths in its place. 
Liberalism is not destructive, but 
constructive. The iconoclast is not 
essentially a liberal. He is in prelimin- 
ary training for liberalism. Elimina- 
tion of error alone does not make one 
liberal. Free thinkers, agnostics, evo- 
lutionists, socialists, Christian Scien- 
tists, and New Thought adherents are 
not all noted for their toleration or 
liberality. 

The modern evolutionist should be 
the most tolerant and liberal of all 
thinkers. Looking back over the inter- 
minable ages of gradual, but constant 
development, he should clearly realize 
not only that his own present know- 
ledge must expand, but that it is sure 
to be superseded again and again by 
conceptions representative of higher 
and still higher truths. As the evolu- 
tionist does not recognize finality, he 
must know that his highest ideals of 
today must inevitably be discarded in 
the future as expressive of a compara- 
tively primitive belief. 

The conventional evolutionist—like 
the Unitarian—has simply transferred 
authority from one book and one set 
of men to many books and another set 
of men. And instead of his dictum 
reading, ‘‘Thus saith the Lord,” it 
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reads, ‘‘Thus saith Darwin, Tyndall, 
Huxley, Spencer, etc., etc.”” And the 
Unitarian instead of saying, ‘ Christ 
spake unto his disciples,” says, ‘‘ Par- 


ker, Channing, Hale, Elliott, spake 
thus.”’ 
Transferring authority from the 


oldest traditions to more recent and 
modern ones, is a long step in advance, 
but this breadth of view even is not 
necessarily related to liberalism. In 
fact, in and of itself, it may have no 
connection with it. 

One’s tendency to hold rigidly 
authority evidences lack of faith in 
himself, and bespeaks a distrust of 
one’s power of discrimination and 
judgment. It betrays lack of individu- 
ality ; the real individuality that makes 
no separation in its life purpose and 
work from that of every other soul in 
the universe. 

The mere acquisition of knowledge 
does not make one liberal. One may 
be a veritable encyclopedia of facts, 
and yet be narrow and illiberal. A 
Roman Catholic priest may be a liberal 
thinker, while an evolutionist may be 
extremely illiberal. One who believes 
in the verbal inspiration of the Bible, 
may be broadly liberal. It is not one’s 
accumulation of facts, even scientific 
ones, that make him a liberal, but his 
consciousness of the true, the vital, 
and the inseparable relation of his 
knowledge with all knowledge, and 
more especially, to particular expres- 
sions of it. 

Liberality of thoughtand knowledge 
of facts have no necessary relation. 
Liberality is an attitude of mind. 
Those are most liberal who are most 
sympathetic. Hatred and liberality can 
boast of no acquaintance. It is sym- 
pathy, harmony, or love that lies at the 
root of liberality. Those who feel the 
most love for their fellow beings, are 


to 
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the most liberal toward them. Those 
who most clearly discern the unity and 
harmony of all phases of life and truth 
are the most liberal toward its various 
modes of expression. 

Not that emotion is a safer guide than 
intellect. Neither is reliable by itself. 
A clear distinction must be made be- 
tween knowledge and wisdom, between 
the ascertainment of fact and the under- 
standing of principle. Knowledge in- 
volves an accumulation of facts only, 
while wisdom includes an understanding 
of their connection and relation. Of 
itself, knowledge is related to the con- 
ception of diversity; wisdom to the 
conception of unity. Hatred may ac- 
company knowledge: love ever accom- 
panies wisdom. 

With increasing wisdom, emotion and 
intellect gradually interblend. It is the 
harmonious action of emotion and 
intellect that includes a consciousness of 
poise and harmony. And itis this inner 
understanding that impels outer liber- 
ality. It is when-emotion and intellect 
act as one, that the peace of the soul is 
expressed in harmony of thought end 
manifested in liberality of action. 

Wisdom is measured by one’s under- 
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standing of unity and the accompanying 
consciousness of harmony. The con- 
ception of unity, and the consciousness 
of harmony—wisdom and love—are 
inseparably related. The sympathy, 
harmony or love that evidences itself 
in liberality relates itself rather to the 
impersonal truth than to its personal 
manifestation. 

The true liberal is he who recognizes 
his limitations in growth and imper- 
fections of attainment; he knows that 
what he lacks and requires others 
possess and may furnish him; he 
understands that every thought and 
conception of each individual is eternal, 
and has its beneficent place and pur- 
pose; he thinks for himself; he accepts 
no authority as final; and, above all 
else, the true liberal is willing to cast 
aside preconceived ideas and sacrifice 
personal pride and vanity at the behest 
of truth, for he knows that this is the 
only means by which the truth may 
become his. He must have attained 
to that vital conception of unity where 
his enlarged sympathy brings him in 
conscious harmony with his fellow- 
men, and with the thoughts and 
conceptions they represent. 


‘“EXTEMPORANEOUS” ADDRESSES 


There are sO many instances of carefully 
prepared ‘‘extemporaneous efforts’? that it 
1s not difficult to believe that there are very few 
instances on record wherea really great address 
has been born of the moment. The assumption 
of extemporaneousness adds to the effect at the 
time, as it didin the Bryan speech at the Chicago 
convention. Of all the public utterances of Wil- 
liam J. Bryan, that silver address of 1896 was 
probably the most carefully prenared. At least, 
every word of it, Crosses, crowns, thorns and all, 
had been written out and conned in advance; 
but the convention, confused by instructions 
and embarrassed by indecision, was thrilled by 
what seemed to be a spontaneous burst—the 


message for the time from the man of the 
hour. The effect might have been different 
if all the preparations for both the speech 
and the manner of its introduction had been 
understood then, as they have been revealed 
since. 

But whether great oratory requires great 
preparation or not, it remains a fact that there 
is a vast difference in the methods and adapt- 
abilities of public speakers in meeting unfor- 
seen contingencies. Impromptu delivery may 
or may not impress history, but it is still a 
definite and attractive accomplishment, and 
one that contributes much to the pleasure of 
current life.—Kansas City Star. 


VICE VERSA 


GINGER 


ONE day, after awhile, the foreman 
of the Daily Times Printing 
Establishment of Blanktown sat in his 
office looking over some editorial proof 
sheets. The foreman was President of 
the Blanktown section of the Typo- 
graphical Branch of the Federated 
Employees’ Union of America. 

There was a timid knock on the 
door, and upon the foreman’s saying 
‘come in,’ General Otisky, the mil- 
lionaire owner of the Times establish- 
ment, entered, respectfully removed 
his hat, and said: 

“‘T have betn delegated by the Own- 
ers’ Union of Blanktown to present to 
you some grievances 

“Now, now, General,” interrupted 
the foreman, ‘‘let me tell you once 
again, and for the last time, that I will 
not recognize the Owners’ Union or any 
delegate thereof. If you, as an indi- 
vidual, have any grievance, I will 
listen to you.”’ 

“Well, then,” said Otisky, ‘‘I find 
that I cannot live decently upon the 
fifteen dollars per week that the Em- 
ployees allow me as owner of this 
establishment, and I ask for an increase 
to eighteen dollars per week, and a 
reduction from twelve to ten hours’ 
work per day.” 

‘‘No, General, that cannot be done. 
The business won’t admit of it. Our 


Union has just raised the weekly 
salaries of employees—that of printer’s 
devil from $75.00 to $100.00; the 
typesetters and pressmen from $150.00 
to $200.00 ; and my own from $200.00 
to $300.00, and made a reduction in all 
employes’ working hours from five to 
four hours per day, and with these 
necessary changes, due to present pros- 
perity, we cannot grant your request.” 

‘Won't you submit my case to arbi- 
tration ?’’ asked the General, eagerly. 

‘No, General,’’ responded the fore- 
man, ‘‘there is nothing to arbitrate. 
The Baer truth is that God, in His 
infinite wisdom and tender mercy, has 
placed the management of this estab- 
ment in the employes’ hands, arid by 
the Jumping John Rogers, we, the 
employes, as true Christian gentlemen, 
are always infallibly right and just, and, 
therefore, how can there be anything to 
arbitrate? If you are not satisfied you 
are perfectly free to sellout. There 
are plenty of needy non-union capi- 
talists on the street corners who would 
gladly buy you out and own this estab- 
lishment for a much less income than 
you are getting. You are much better 
off than the owners of other establish- 
ments in the city. The Department 
store employes allow their owners only 
$1.98 per day, and that is to be reduced 
to $1.93 on the first of the month. 
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“But the cost of living is so 
high,” said the General, mournfully, 
‘‘rump steak is fifty cents per pound 
now.”’ 

‘‘Steak!’’ cried the foreman, ‘‘ oh! 
I see the cause of your discontent; 
you are living beyond your means and 
indulging in luxuries not justified by 
one in your station. Look over the 
back numbers of the Times, and you 
will. find many articles telling how 
nicely people with small incomes can 
live high on simple vegetable foods, 
without any meat. One article demon- 
strates that a man can work hard and 
retain perfect health on five cents 
worth of oatmeal per day. Why, 
General, if you will only acquire habits 
of thrift and economy, and forego all 
the enjoyments and pleasures of life, 
you can be putting money in the 
savings bank every week.”’ 

Otisky disconsolately turned to go— 

‘‘Stay a moment,” said the foreman, 
picking up one of the editorial proof 
sheets, ‘‘ I see that in this editorial you 
have covertly introduced some Social- 
istic nonsense advocating the idea of 
owners turning over their property to 
the employes and sharing more equally 
with them in the general income. I 
have pencilled out all that stuff, and 
must peremptorily request that you 
cease endeavoring to stir up discontent 
among the owning classes. And you 
must stop all this agitation and strife 
against the non-union capitalists. You 
must remember that this is a free 
country, that the constitution guaran- 
tees that even the largest owners and 
greatest capitalists have the inalienable 
right to freely accept the very lowest 
income that a full and free competition 
enables their employees ‘o cut them 
down to. And, if necessary, the full 
force of the Army and Navy of the 
United States will be called forth to 
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enable every capitalist, be he millionaire 
or humble billionaire, to accept the 
lowest income he can get, and to physi- 
cally, mentally and morally starve him- 
self, his wife and his babies, without 
let or hindrance from any discontented 
and strife-breeding Owner’s Unions. 
Well, General, it is after one o’clock. 
Besides neglecting your own work you 
have kept me here several minutes 
beyond my regular four hours’ time 
today, and I shall have to credit myself 
with overtime and dock you accord- 
ingly. I must run down to the ‘Elite’ 
restaurant and get a nice little lunch, 
and then get out my automobile and 
take a little spin in the fresh air. I 
just want to add, General, that although 
your complaints are very annoying, 
I have none but the kindest of feelings 
towards you. Your interests are very 
dear to my heart. I am constantly 
trying to find out cheaper ways for you 
to live, so that you can adjust yourself 
to the cut in your income which we 
soon intend to make. Return to your 
duties, be faithful and diligent, consider 
your employees’ interests rather than 
your own, and when you pass in your 
checks and go to the hot place, as, of 
course, you will, in consequence of 
your discontent and ingratitude, I 
assure you that you will have a much 
happier time than you are having in 
this world. Say, General,’ added the 
foreman, as he stepped forth from his 
dingy office into the outer sunshine, 
‘isn’t this a gloriously beautiful Cali- 
fornia day? When you get through 
your work here tonight write up a 
little poetry on the ‘ineffable beauties 
of Nature,’ the ‘unspeakable blessed- 
ness of living,’ etc.; put a lot of 
religious fervor into it, and we will 
print it in the Sunday edition.”’ 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


iis oa ee Renae Te 
THE WHITE SLAVE 


HENRY O. Morris, from theine furnished by Srpnry STEVENS. 


Not bleeding ’neath the lash of Egypt’s scorn, 
Not in the dungeon, nor in galley chains, 

Nor baited to the savage lions now, 

Like those to Nero’s bloody thirst consigned ; 
But look on him, the white slave of our time; 
See on his face the centuries’ <tamp of crime. 


Ye see no chains, but yet more sharp than steel 
Life’s shackles cut into his tortured soul. 

The white slave toils away his hopeless life, 

And dies like coral worm beneath the sea, 

That palaces and gardens by his hands may grow, 
While kingdoms rise and princes come and go. 


His masters revel while the white slave toils. 
“‘Be ye contented,” is his only cheer. 

And when to God goes up his cry for help, 

In vain he prays to Him who dwells on high. 
O! ‘God of plenty !”’ art Thou blind and deaf 
That to this lowly cry comes no relief? 


His masters revel; their remorse of soul 

Is drowned in ruby wine when tears should flow; 
Lights of the ballroom, softly pleading flutes, 
What thoughts are left for tales of Man’s distress? 
Tell these of sorrow and they heed you not, 

For splendor hides from them the cancerous blot. 


The masters revel—countiess thousands starve. 
The white slave’s cup of woe is surely full. 
God of the wealthy, if Thou be their God, 
Cover Thine eyes when this cup overflows ; 
For Satan’s realm makes not the whole of hell, 
While sons of earth such fearful tales can tell. 
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The pulpits breathe forth libels on Thy name ; 
Thou cans’t not be the God to whom they cry ; 
Thou wilt not stand for Treason’s earthly lords, 
Nor see Thy poor oppressed, forever wronged. 
Come quickly, lest Thy teachings fade away 
And men forget Thy mercies while they pray. 


The black slave cried. 


His cry was not in vain. 


Prophets arose to sound the warning nvte. 

The crisis came, and ’mid the clash of steel 

From sable limbs the cruel fetters fell. 

Great was the price, but not too great to pay, 

That men might be redeemed from slavery’s sway. 


~ 


Ye white slaves stand together side by side, 

And list in silent prayer the distant storm. 
Though faint and far we catch its murmur now, 
Prophetic ears cannot mistake the sound ; 

’Tis coming—coming fast, this storm-cloud dark, 
But those who revel neither see nor hark. 


A NEW HIND OF MUSICAL CLUB 


The Twentieth Century Mandolin and Guitar 
Club, of Calumet, Michigan, is composed of 
children ranging in age from eight to fourteen 
years. At present there is a membership of 
seventy-five. 

H. M. Draper, the organizer and instructor of 
the club, has launched out on an entirely 
different line from that followed by any other 
musical organization in this country. He 
purposes giving up his work in Calumet and 
establishing a miusical home for children 
somewhat after the style of the Co-operative 
Brotherhood, of Burley, Washington, with the 
difference that his band and orchestra, com- 
posed entirely of children, will be utilized from 
time to time in playing for the cause of 
universal Socialism, of which Mr. Draper is an 
ardent exponent. 

The club has already over $500 worth of 
musical instruments, including two pianos, an 
organ, about fifty violins, mandolins, guitars 
and band instruments, as well asa good assort- 
ment of sheet music, books, etc., and is fully 
equipped for the work. He asks all lovers of 
children who are interested in the cause of 
humanity and Socialism to come to the front 
and assist in getting this grand enterprise under 
way. He already has a children’s brass band 
of about eighteen members, composed of little 
girls and boys from eight to fourteen years of 


age, and as soon as sufficient funds are raised 
he purposes to get an automobile. 

Here are three plans by which you can help 
him in his project: 

Ist. For fifty cents Mr. Draper will mail you 
a copy of the ‘‘Twentieth Century Mandolin 
and Guitar Club’’ beginners’ studies. On the 
title page are pictures of his clubs for 1901 and 
1902. 

2nd. For $2.50 you will receive the above 
and a certificate of membership in the Co-opera- 
tive Music Association, which will entitle you 
to all sheet music and musical instruments at 
half the list prices. This includes violins, man- 
dolins, etc., and, in fact, everything in the 
musical line. 


3rd. For $5.00 you will receive all the above 
and become a life member of The Children’s 
Musical Home Association. 


The above propositions do not debar anyone 
from donating a larger amount, but on the 
contrary, it is hoped that some one with a large 
heart anda full pocket may help immediately 
to get the home on its feet. Mr. Draper is 
putting all he has—his love, his time, his talent 
and his money—into this work. What will 
you do? 


Mr. Draper’s address is 216 Sixth Street, 
Calumet, Mich, - 


A TALK WITH 


ROCHEFELLER 


AST March, while on my way from 
Los Angeles to San Francisco, I 
had occasion to stop over a few days at 
Santa Barbara, one of the most famous 
of the California resorts. Except for 
the want of angels, it is about as near 
an Earthly Paradise as one can imagine. 
It is directly on the Pacific Ocean at 
the opening of a lovely little valley. 
At the head of the valley, under the 
mountains, about two miles from the 
sea, is the old Franciscan monastery 
built by the monks a hundred years or 
more ago, when California was under 
the dominion of Spain. The Church 
of Rome had in hand a grand plan to 
convert the Indians to Catholicism 
by the establishment of a chain of 
semi - socialistic communities, under 
the rule of the priests, running from 
San Francisco all the way down to 
the lower end of the peninsula of 
California. 

With the ceding of California to the 
United States, the monasteries had a 
hard time to survive, for the property 
they had owned was largely lost, and 
the Indians, who had been faithful 
workers in their fields and vineyards, 
were dispersed. Probably at no time 
before, and certainly at no time since, 
have the California Indians had either 
the material or the spiritual advantages 
that they enjoyed under the kindly 
rule of the old Mission Padres. 


In the old days the missions were 
surrounded by great stretches of pasture 
land upon which grazed countless herds 
of sheep, cattle and horses, all the pro- 
perty of the Padres, and used to contri- 
bute to the welfare of all. The monks 
introduced a good system of irrigation. 
The fig, the vine, the olive and the 
orange were cultivated with greatest 
success. Then the more that was 
produced, the more the monks and the 
Indians got. There was no fear of 
starvation on account of ‘‘over-produc- 
tion” in those silly, primitive days. 
They produced for use and not for 
profit. 

I can imagine how astounded one of 
the old Padres would have been if told 
that he would be forced to go without 
olive oil some day if too many olive 
trees came into bearing, because the 
price of olive oil would fall below the 
cost of production. Such reasoning 
would have been absolutely incompre- 
hensible to him. For me to have told 
him that the mission must go hungry 
simply because there were too many 
fat cattle would have led him to regard 
me as a fit subject for a ‘‘rest cure.’’ 
However, in those careless days they 
had no ‘‘rest cures,” for paradoxically 
everyone had to do enough work not to 
require av *rest.” 

The people who most require a 
“rest” are those that do not ‘‘have to” 
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work. I don’t say they do not actually 
work hard, I say they do not ‘‘have to” 
work at all. There is a fine distinction. 
Schwab never broke down until he 
worked because he ‘‘wanted to.”’ 

However, we are in the days when 
people do need a ‘‘rest cure,” and Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller showed his usual 
good judgment in picking out Santa 
Barbara to get his needed ‘‘rest.”’ 

The Hotel Potter is directly on the 
sea; itis a fine, modern hotel, opened 
this season for the first time, and Mr. 
Rockefeller was not by any means the 
only multi-millionaire there enjoying 
the perfect climate of Santa Barbara, a 
climate as perfect in winter as in 
summer. 

The local Santa Barbara paper 
proudly printed a list of our American 
nobility there, gauging the relative 
value of titles by the size of the bank 
rolls. The total value footed up to 
something near a thousand million 
dollars, which can be readily believed 
when I say that not only were the 
Rockefellers there, but also Mrs. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Mr. Marshall Field, Mr. 


Armour, Mr. Seward Webb, and other 


noble multi-millionaires too numerous 
to mention. Robert T. Lincoln, son 
of Abraham, was there, and scheduled 
at ten million. However, of all the lot, 
Mr. Rockefeller being the richest was 
the noblest, and was the centre of 
attraction from all Santa Barbara, 
including myself. 

Mr. Kockefeller, I may say in the first 
place, is not by any means the physical 
wreck that the press likes to make him 
out. Isat at the next table to him and 
can vouch for the strength and variety 
of his appetite. His co'or is good and 
he looks a fairly healthy man for his 
age, 64, with the exception that he has 
lost every spear of hair from his head 
and face. He was most affable and 


approachable to everyone and seemed 
to make a point of going the rounds 
every day with a glad hand out for 
everyone. His interest in life seems 
to be centered on the game of golf. 
Knowing that his nervous system is so 
wrecked that he can not care to burden 
his mind with anything very strenuous, 
I really felt conscience-stricken in ever 
departing from the subject of the 
weather and golf in my talks with him. 
However, one day I did bring up the 
subject of Trusts. He listened with 
interest to my exposition-of the Social- 
ist philosophy regarding monopoly and 
said, ‘‘Well, Mr. Wilshire, I can’t speak 
as to other Trusts, but certainly as far 
as the Standard is concerned over-pro- 
duction of oil led to the formation of 
the Trust. We were producing three 
times as much oil as could be sold and 
the trade was ina very bad way. The 
Trust resulted in the greatest benefit to 
the refiners and at the same time the 
general public were also benefitted by 
getting lower prices.”’ 

Mr. Rockefeller enquired if I had 
read the articles by Miss Tarbell upon 
the Standard Oil Trust now running in 
McClure’s Magazine. ‘‘All without 
foundation,” he said, ‘‘the idea of the 
Standard forcing anyone to sell his 
refinery to it is absurd. The refiners 
wanted to sell to us and nobody that 
has sold and worked with us but has 
made money and is glad he did so. 

‘‘Now you, Mr. Wilshire, are person- 
ally acquainted with so and so (men- 
tioning men, our mutual friends, inter- 
ested in the Trust), and you know that 
such honorable men would not do any- 
thing maliciously to injure anyone. 
You know they all did well by coming 
into the Trust. I can tell you that 
everyone else has done well that came 
in with us. It’s absurd to say the 
Standard forced the refiners into the 
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Trust. They were only too glad to 
come in and they have all made money 
by coming in. Natural conditions 
would have ruined us all if we had not 
formed a combination. I thought 
once of having an answer made to 
the McClure articles,’ continued Mr. 
Rockefeller, ‘“‘but you know it ‘has 
always been the policy of the Standard 
to keep silent under attack and let our 
acts speak for themselves, and I 
suppose it is the best policy for us to 
continue upon that line, don’t you, Mr. 
Wilshire ?” 

I was quite overcome with confusion 
at having the richest man in the world 
seek the advice of a Socialist upon a 
question of personal conduct and could 
do no more than blurt out a general 
assent to his position. 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Rockefeller,”’ 
said I, ‘‘that since the Trust is, accord- 
ing to your own theory, a result of 
overproduction, it means we are 
approaching a time when the general 
stoppage of this unnecessary produc- 
tion by the Trusts will have a tendency 
to create an unemployed problem ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Rockefeller, ‘‘I think 
the Trust, by regulating industry and 
systematizing business, will help keep 
up this present prosperity. We have 
never had such a period in the history 
of the country before, and yet there 
never were so many Trusts, hence it 
cannot be said that Trusts prevent 


prosperity. There are less unem- 
ployed men than ever known in the 
history of the country. And, anyway, 
since we are both agreed that an anti- 
Trust law is absurd, since it is attempt- 
ing to prevent the consequences of 
over-production, how would you pro- 
pose to solve the Trust Problem ?’ 
“Yes, Mr. Rockefeller, Iam as much 
aware of the futility of anti-Trust laws 
as youare. The Socialist remedy for 
the Trust is Government Ownership. 
“Do you think the Government could 
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tun the Standard as well as we run it ?”’ 
asked Mr. Rockefeller. 

“I would not be positive that the 
State could run the Trusts any better 
than you and Mr. Morgan do, speaking 
from the standpoint of industrial effi- 
ciency, but Government Ownership is 
a necessary basis for the operation of 
the co-operative wage system which 
must supersede the present competitive 
system to allow us to escape an unem- 
ployed problem, which is simply the 
result of competition among laborers, 
forcing wages down so low that the 
laborer cannot buy what he produces.” 


“But we have no ‘unemployed 
question.’ We never had such a de- 
mand for labor before,” returned Mr. 
Rockefeller. 


SVesmiiatets true, visaid al sn outee 
am looking into the future, and I can 
see an inevitable unemployed problem 
looming up there. The Trust is meet- 
ing a present emergency, but it is only 
a temporary stopgap, and it is not in 
the least going to be able to solve the 
unemployed problem of the future.” 

“Well, Mr. Wilshire, I am not look- 
ing ahead as far as you are. Business 
is today good, and I think it will con- 
tinue so. If it does not, then we must 
let the future settle its own problems.” 

“Well, anyway, Mr. Rockefeller, I 
am very glad to have had the oppor- 
tunity of having had this talk with you, 
for I feel that when the industrial crisis 


does come up in the future it will help 
very much for us to understand each 
other’s position. There is nothing 
better than having men like you and 
me, who have a common interest, com- 
ing into personal contact with each 
other. While our views are different, 
yet our having met will lead us to have 
more respect for the sincerity of our 
mutual opinions, and our personal good 
faith.” 

‘‘That is quite right, Mr. Wilshire,” 
said Mr. Rockefeller, ‘‘and I am very 
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glad to have had the pleasure of this 
talk with you.” 

This closed the interview upon the 
Trust Problem, for although I talked 
with Mr. Rockefeller a number of times 
afterward, it was nothing but ‘“‘golf and 
the weather.” 

I am satisfied from my talk with Mr. 
Rockefeller that he is true to himself. 
He thinks he is all right. He thinks 
that his business methods have not only 
been the best for himself and his fellow 
stock-holders, but also for the public 
generally. Mr. Rockefeller is in no 
sense a man of theories. He sees a 
present necessity, and he acts upon it 
without considering what will be the 
next step. He is democratic and with- 
out envy in his manner and instincts, 
and I am sure he would like to have all 
his brother Americans have as much 
money as he has. Ostentation is an 
unknown word for him. His is the 
instinct of the coral insect that thinks 
of nothing more than the next infini- 
tesimal layer it is laying upon the coral 
reef that founds a future continent. 
Mr. Rockefeller is the power behind 
Mr. Morgan’s throne, and he does not 
emerge into the light, not because he 
objects to the world-glare in which 
Mr. Morgan basks, but simply because 
pomp and glory are matters of indiffer- 
ence to him. He has no pleasure in 
making a show of himself. Some 
newly rich men envy the footman on 
the box of their carriage, owing to their 
conspicuous position and their gaudy 
livery. Mr. Rockefeller is not of that 
sort. He rides in his carriage not to ex- 
hibit himself and his wealth, but to ‘‘get 
theré;, ,sandshe does “set there,. too, 

I do not think this is at all. an un- 
natural view for me to take of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s philosophy of life. It is 
the philosophy held by all normal men 
and I think Mr. Rockefeller perfectly 
normal except for the having of an 
unusual ability in the art of the making 
of money. 


We live to live, not to let other 
people know we are elive. I don’t 
wear clothes for ornament, but for 
warmth. I don’t go te the opera to 
exhibit myself to other people, but to 
satisfy my ears and eyes. 
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The squirrel does not lay up his 
winter store of nuts in order to make 
other squirrels envious of him, nor yet 
to have them admire his wealth and 
foresight. He lays up his nuts for the 
one and single purpose of feeding him- 
self when the snow covers the ground 
and when if he had no store on hand 
he would starve. 

The Bees act on the same instinct. 
In California the Bees living in a climate 
where there are flowers all the year 
round follow up their old instinct 
developed under different climatic con- 
ditions, of gathering honey for a winter 
that never comes and consequently 
laying up immense stores of honey that 
is never consumed at all and simply 
goes to waste unless man wandering in 
the forest happens accidentally to find 
therbeeitted: 

Mr. Rockefeller is like the California 
Bee. He is obeying a fundamental 
instinct to accumulate, although the 
original incentive for laying up more 
wealth has long since ceased. How- 
ever, it is just as much a part of his life 
to go on accumulating wealth which he 
cannot consume as it is for the Cali- 
fornia Bee to accumulate honey which 
she can not consume. You no more 
could reason Mr. Rockefeller out of 
following up his irresistible instinct 
than you could successfully reason 
with a Bee. For even suppose you 
could teach a Bee the futility of gather- 
ing honey which would never be eaten, 
what a miserable little Bee you would 
make feeding her of the Fruit of the 
Tree of Economic Knowledge. How 
could the poor Bee pass away the time 
if she could not gather honey? Would 
you teach her to play golf? Would 
you teach her to gamble with her sister 
Bees, to see which Bee should have the 
most of the Useless Honey that no Bee 
wanted anyway because there was 
already too much on hand? 

No, if you had a kind heart you 
would let the poor Bee go on for the 
rest of her Bee life gathering honey, 
even though you knew she was making 
something that would be of no use. 

For the Bee to be happy she must be 
a Busy Bee. Her problem in life is not 
to own honey, but to make honey. I 
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don’t know that Browning was thinking 
of either Busy Bees or Busy Rocke- 
fellers when he wrote :— 


The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s, 
Is—not to fancy what were fair in life 

Provided it could be—but, finding first 

What may be, then, how to make it fair 

Up to our means ; a very different thing ! 


But his philosophy was all right, just 
the same. 

Now, you can’t introduce any game 
to a Bee that will let her be a Lazy Bee 
and yet imagine herself a Busy Bee. 
You can’t make her drunk, for instance, 
and make her think she is doing great 
stunts in the honey-making line, while, 
as a matter of fact, she is fast asleep in 
the club window of the Hive. Neither 
can you get her to chase around the 
Golf Links of a Honeyless Garden 
pretending to gather honey, but in 
reality simply playing in a make-believe 
Game of Life. 

Now, with Mr. Rockefeller it’s all 
different. He has a man’s imagination, 
and so youcan foolhim. On nice, clear 
days you can set him to playing golf, 
and he will forget all about the real 
Game of Life and enjoy the imitation 
more than he ever enjoyed the real. 
At least, he thinks he does, and this is 
the same thing. 

Then, on rainy days, you can let him 
stay in the Club, and by judicious and 
sundry Scotch High-balls you can fool 
him into thinking he is doing things 
when he is, in reality, not even walking 
around a golf links. Oh, it’s a great 
thing to be a Man rather than a Bee. 

But there is another difference, too. 
The Bee gathers her honey in a fair 
field, one that is freely open to all Bees. 
Mr. Rockefeller gathers his honey from 
a private preserve. Here we have a 
great United States Flower Garden and 
plenty of Honey for All. Years ago 
our grandfathers made a very silly 
arrangement with certain people, 
whereby Mr. Rockefeller owns this 
Flower Garden. We gather the Honey 
for him, and he gives us of the Honey 
such a share that will keep us suffi- 
ciently alive that we may have strength 
enough to fly around and continue the 
gathering of still more honey for him. 
I say this was a silly arrangement, for 
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there was no reason why we should 
not, in our Own Country, our Own 
United States, our Own Flower Gar- 
den, have ALL the HONEY we might 
make for our OWN SELVES, instead of 
giving up three-quarters to capitalists 
like Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Morgan. 
However, our grandfathers made the 
agreement and we grandchildren 
seemed to think that neither should 
we ourselves back out of it, and that 
we should, moreover, pledge our own 
grandchildren to continue the arrange- 
ment perpetually. 

The trouble that is now vexing our 
souls, however, is a very serious one. 
We thought our contract carried with it 
the implication that as long as we were 
willing to gather honey from the 
National Garden for Mr. Rockefeller 
and Mr. Morgan, that they would be 
willing to let us in the field and to 
gather and get our one-fourth of the 
gathering. It appears we made a mis- 
take. Mr. Rockefeller is now saying 
that he has all the Honey he wants and 
that there is no use of our making what 
he don’t want. He has formed his 
Trust for the express purpose of fenc- 
ing us out of the Garden of Earth. 
We cannot deny that he has much more 
Honey than he can use because his big 
Standard Hive is the most conspicuous 
thing in the field. 

No, we cannot deny that our labor 
has become useless to him for he has 
all he wants, but on the other hand we 
also cannot see how we are going to get 
any Honey for ourselves when the Big 
Trust Screen is completed and we are 
denied access to the Flower Garden of 
Life. We are very reluctantly being 
forced to see that we must own the 
Earth ourselves if we expect to have 
the right at any and all times of entry 
into the National Garden to supply our- 
selves with the needful Honey. 

When the Nation Owns the Trust 
Hive all us American Busy Bees will 
have the right to enter and make 
Honey and partake of the common 
store gathered by all. 

If we wish to have what we gather 
let us Bees Get Busy. 

“Let the Nation Own the Honey 
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ALTHOUGH the great Coal Strike 

is over, the lessons it has taught 
us will never be forgotten. One of 
these is that our industrial system is 
such a complex structure that when 
any one part of it goes wrong the 
whole organism is upset—and _ that 
when the whole organism is in a healthy 
state we may observe certain laws for 
the governing of our 
actions, but the mo- 
ment it becomes de- 
ranged we do not hesi- 
tate to take the most 
desperate remedies for 
relief—remedies so des- 
perate, in fact, that in 
health we would con- 
sider it suicidal to use 
them. The idea of the 
sacredness of the right 
of private property 
seems primal and _ in- 
herent to the average 
citizen of today, and 
any violation of that 
right is considered to be fraught with 
the most disastrous consequences to 
the social order. 

However, it is easy to respect the 
man-made law of the rizht of property 
when you don’t need the property, but 
when you need it, and need it badly 
enough, then the natural law comes 
into play, and the most law-abiding 


citizen becomes a law-breaker, often 
more easily than the man who has had 
so little respect for law that he has 
already come into conflict with its 
rigors. For instance, the incident 
which occurred in the town of Arcola, 
where the mayor and the citizens de- 
liberately stole the coal from the coal 
trains and distributed it to the citizens, 


The Law That Necessity Knows. 


~ Brooklyn Eagle. 


was not the act of tramps, or burglars, 
or vagabonds, but of the first citizens 
of the town. In fact, it is quite prob- 
able that a tramp would have been the 
last one to have thought of openly tak- 
ing the coal the way the mayor and 
his council did. 

It is idle to suppose that if another 
crisis occurs in any other industry, and 
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people are short of some other com- 
modity which is a necessity of life, 
they will not take the law into their own 
hands exactly as they did regarding the 
coal, 

The chief difference, when the great 
crisis comes, will be that the people 
will not only seize upon the commo- 
dities which are in sight, but they 
will be compelled to seize upon the 
machinery which produces those com- 
modities, and use it to produce them 


Jim Dumps was in an 
awful pli: ; 
wintér here, no 


| With 
coal in sight, 


Jim Dumps to date. 


for themselves; not because they will 
have become more sensibie, but because 
the necessities of the case will be more 
urgent. 

Today the people seize the coal be- 
cause it happens to be there; but if the 
coal strike had continued a month or 
two longer, it is now admitted by all 
that the United States Government 
would have been compelled to seize the 
coal mines and even the coal railroads 


“til asing Force 


occurred to him, 


71 
and dig out the coal and utilize it to 
prevent themselves freezing. The 


seizure of a commodity is only a pre- 
liminary step to the seizure of the tools 
whereby that commodity is produced. 
In times of no serious stress it does not 
take much of a barrier to prevent the 
people from making any move to 
acquire possession of the machinery of 
production. The decision of any 
Court that such a move is unconstitu- 
tional is quite sufficient. However, 


and now he’s known 
\ as SunnyJim? 


~Detroit News 


when the flood of public indignation 
rises so high, owing to the complete 
stoppage of supplies, respect for the 
Constitution will be so completely sub- 
merged that we may forget that it even 
existed. Necessity knows no Consti- 
tution. We will then proceed to do as 
we think we ought to do without wait- 
ing for Mr. Hearst to gather together 
aconvention to revise the Constitution. 
This convention, by the way, if it is 
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ever called, will be of much greater 
value to the country than simply to 
change the method of election of 
United States Senators. We are now 
recognizing that the Sertate is after all 
simply a Committee Room of some 
rather inferior agents of the Trust with 
little or no power of initiative, so that 
the mere matter of 
how Senators are 
elected is of com- 
paratively small im- 
portance, inasmuch 
as the Senator him- 
self, after being 
elected, is of no con- 
sequence. If we 
could only elect by 
direct, evote, sof athe 
people the officers of 
the United States 
Steel Trust and of 
the various big bank- 
ing houses in New 
York city, that would 
be worth consider- 
ing and would be a 
greater step toward 
democracy than any 
election of United 
States Senators by 
direct vote. How- 
ever, our political 
movements follow 
the lines of least 


resistance, and of 
course it is much 


easier, to .get the 

people to consider a change in the 
mode of electing political officers than 
it is to get them to consider changing 
the mode of election of more important 
officers, such as directors of our indus- 
trial corporations. These we now 
think we have no right to elect any 
more than the Englishman thinks he 
has a right to elect a member of his 
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House of Lords. Tradition enslaves 


us all. 

Speaking of the English House of 
Lords, it is noteworthy that the agita- 
tion in England against a hereditary 
House and against monarchy as an 
institution has practically died out. 
It is being recognized that after all the 
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political power of the Lords and the 
King is of little consequence compared 
with the industrial power of the great 
capitalists; and it is also recognized 
that the financial cost of supporting 
the English political monarchy has 
become of very little import as com- 
pared with the cost of supporting the 
industrial monarchy. Here we have 
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one capitalist in our country who has 
an income sufficient to support twenty- 
five English royal families, with all 
their dependents, and still have enough 
left over to support the Czar of Russia 
and all his family. 

It is remarkable that when the people 
know all this about the enormous cost 
of supporting our capitalist regime, 
they don’t make any remonstrance. 
Artist Opper depicts the people in the 
annexed cartoon as a weak-minded 
individual who, while he knows that 
the Trusts are picking his pockets, 
shows very little sign of making any 
resistance. Even when he gets a 
valentine, showing him his condition, 
he seems to be more mortified at its 
being a matter of common knowledge 
that he is robbed than he is at the 
revelation of his own cowardice and 
stupidity in allowing the robbery to 
continue. 

w 

Congress has adjourned after passing 
an innocuous Trust Bill which gives 
more or less publicity to the Trust. 
The appropriation for accomplishing 
this is ridiculously small—but $30,000, 
I understand, having been appropriated 
to perform a task which would take 
£600,000 at least. The absurdity of it 
is that even if publicity were of the 
widest possible character, nothing 
would come of it. We are living under 
a system of private ownership of capi- 
tal, and the essence of private owner- 
ship is the right to the unearned incre- 
ment; and it is absurd to discriminate 
against one set of capitalists and say 
that they shall not have the unearned 
increment, and allow all other capital- 
ists to get it. There was a conference 
in February in New York city of all 
those interested in municipal ownership 
of public utilities. I attended several 
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of the meetings, and could not help 
but remark the fact that few of those 
people interested in municipal owner- 
ship realized that what was pushing 
them into this position was the general 
growth of the Socialistic sentiment in 
the country. They seemed to think 
that this idea of municipal ownership 
had grown up without any soil to root 
itself in, the sentiment of the people 
for complete public ownership of all 
public utilities. 

In the discussion as to the question 
of the taxation of franchises there 
seemed to be two points of view. One 
was that we should tax the holders of 
the franchise upon the basis of the stock 
exchange value of the shares and 
bonds. The other wasto so regulate 
the fares of the railroads that by con- 
tinually reducing them we should so 
reduce the dividends to the stock- 
holders that there would not be any 
more than the ordinary return for the 
capital invested. It was proposed either 
to reduce the fares or to so heavily 
tax the stock that the same end would 
be gained, viz., that an investor would 
not get more than a normal rate of 
interest on his investment. I made 
a few remarks, pointing out the 
incongruity of both these positions. 
Those who advocated putting the or- 
dinary tax upon stock according to its 
stock exchange value, without any 
attempt at reducing fares, were tacitly 
condoning the robbery of the public 
and proposed to divide the swag with 
the robber. That is, supposing the 
Manhattan Street Railway stock were 
selling at $140, $100 representing the 
actual cash invested, and $40 repre- 
senting the premium at which the stock 
was selling, owing to the excessive 
dividends it pays over the normal rate 
of interest, because people pay more 
fare than they ought. If it were 
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attempted to reduce the stock exchange 
value to $100, by imposing a tax on 
the railroad, or by reducing fares so 
that the dividend rate was only normal 
upon each $100 invested, then we 
would be making a discrimination be- 
tween the capitalists who invest in 
railway shares as against the capitalist 
who invests in real estate. The man 
who ten years ago bought real estate 


in the city of New York, could today 


get a very heavy 
premium on his in- 
vestment owing to 
the advance of land 
VALULGs sim Orley 
words, he gains the 
unearned increment. 
Such a gain is con- 
sidered legitimate by 
the very men who 
are denouncing the 
iniquity of a similar 
gain by the owner of 
street railway stock. 
I said that for my 
part I could not see 
why the railway stock 
owner should not 
have as much right to 
participate in the un- 
earned increment as 
the investor in real 
estate. No answer 
was made to any of the points I raised. 

One interesting feature of this Muni- 
cipal Ownership Conference was the 
fact that it was held under the auspices 
of the Reform Club of New York. 
Now, the Reform Club was born of the 
Mugwump Cleveland campaign and is 
composed of old line Democrats, dis- 
tinctly of the Spencerian Laissez faire 
school of economics, who have always 
said ‘‘ Let us put honest men in office, 
and the less the government interferes 
with business the better it is for the 
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people;’’ yet here they are, chucking 
overboard all their old theories and 
going in for Municipal Socialism. 

One of the strongest speeches during 
the Conference was made by the Hon. 
C. De Witt Warner, whose efforts on 
behalf of the Cleveland Democracy are 
still remembered. Mr. Warner was 
also a Congressman from New York 
for a term or two, if I remember aright ; 
and it had always been my impression 
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Here, Boys, you can take it. 
—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


that his politics were the reverse of 
those of the Socialists. However, Mr. 
Warner is a man with strongly Demo- 
cratic tendencies and is a great admirer 


of William Morris and Walter Crane, 


and is recognizing that art can never 

have a free life until the people have a 

free life, and freedom can only come 

through a change in our social institu- 
tions and conditions. 
we 

I was also at another dinner given 

by reformers, viz., the Economic Club 
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of Boston. Iwas put down as one of 
the speakers on the question of ‘‘ How 
We Shall Attain Industrial Peace.” 
There were a number of speakers 
before me, and among them Mr. 
Towne, of the Yale & Towne Lock 
Manufacturing Company, of Stanford, 
Conn., and Mr. Riebeneck, Assistant 
Controller of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Mr. Towne spoke optimistically 
upon the possibility of harmonizing 
Labor and Capital by letting both 
organize and give to each what it was 
right they should have. His position 
is very similar to that of Mr. Hanna 
and the Civic Federation generally, 
and looks toward the perpetuation of 
an Industrial Feudalism. 

Mr. Riebeneck spoke upon the new 
system of pensions introduced by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. This pension- 
ing of employees by the great corpora- 
tions is now becoming a matter of con- 
siderable interest among the capitalists, 
and one would think they had soived 
the Problem of the Universe to hear 
them talk of pensions for their em- 
ployees. The Pennsylvania Company 
gives a pension to a man when he 
reaches seventy years of age, at the 
rate of one per cent. per year of the 
wages received for the last ten years. 
That is, if the average wage for the 
last ten years was $500 a year, he gets 
$50 a year pension. How a man can 
live upon one-tenth of what was pre- 
viously almost the minimum of exist- 
ence, I am yet unable to understand. 
But this is the great and glorious bene- 
faction bestowed upon the working- 
men by the benevolent Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. 

Another peculiar feature about the 
plan is that an engineer, say, who 
receives $1,500 a year, and owing to 
infirmity has to give up an engineer’s 
job when he becomes fifty years of age, 
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and goes on as a gateman at $500 a 
year, has his pension estimated, not at 
the rate of $1,500 a year, but at the 
rate of $500 a year, that being the 
amount he was receiving for the last 
ten years of his service. Inasmuch as 
very few engineers can work in the 
cab after sixty years of age, it will be 
seen that few will get a pension based 
on the engineer’s wage. 

The amount of money required to 
pay the pensions under the system is 
estimated at about $290,000 a year. 
As the pay roll of the Company is 
about $60,000,000 a year, it will be 
seen that the amount required to pay 
the pensions would increase the total 
payroll of the Railroad is only about 
one-half of one per cent. Inasmuch as 
the Railroad Company has recently 
made a voluntary increase of 10 per 
cent. in its wage scale, it will be seen 
that paying out a little one-half of one 
per cent. to establish a pension fund is 
of no great economic importance to the 
Company. Even this $290,000 which 
they pay is more than made up for by 
the superior efficiency of the younger 
men they take on instead of the older 
ones they superannuate, and by the 
reduced pay they give the new men 
compared with the pay of the older 
employees, so that not even one-half 
of one per cent. is added to their pay- 
roll. In fact, it probably results in a 
net saving to the Company. 

However, I am not decrying the 
principle of pensioning, but pointing 
out the fact that economically it costs 
little or nothing to the capitalists, and 
is of no economic importance in the 
way of diminishing the accumulation of 
surplus capital. It does not stay the 
progress of social evolution, inasmuch 
as it does not diminish the accumula- 
tion of capital, which, when unab- 
sorbed, means an insoluble unemployed 
problem. 


THE 


“MERGER” 


DECISION 


HE decision of the United States 
Court against the validity of the 
Northern Securities Company is, as has 
been well said, a most revolutionary 
departure in legal matters, in fact it is 
so very revolutionary that it is palpably 
unconstitutional, and I have no doubt 
that the Supreme Court, upon appeal, 
will so-declare it to be. The very 
essence of the right of private property 
is the right of disposal, and if a law 
preventing disposal of property is de- 
clared unconstitutional, then the con- 
stitution must part with its time-honored 
label of ‘‘protector of private property.” 
The decision is in effect that certain 
private persons, to wit, Mr. Hill, Mr. 
Morgan and others have not the right 
to dispose of their stock in the Great 
Northern Railway, the Burlington Rail- 
way and the Northern Pacific Railway 
to the Northern Securities Co., because 
that company, by holding the stocks in 
those various competitive roads, effects 
a combination of competitive railways 
and hence deprives the public of the 
currently supposed benefits of compe- 
tition in railway rates. It seems to me 
that there could hardly be conceived a 
more absurd law than one which says 
to a man, ‘‘You must not sell your 
horse to a man who already owns a 
horse, for if you do we will make that 
man hunt you up and return you your 
horse and take your money back. If 
you happened to have spent the money 
meanwhile he must keep the horse 
until you got some more money.” By 
substituting horse for railway, the old 
for the modern method of transporta- 
tion, we have the command that the 
Circuit Court has issued to railway 


owners. Of course the decision will 
embarrass Mr. Morgan until he gets a 
reversal from the Supreme Court, but 
to think that it will have any effect to 
permanently prevent ‘‘mergers”’ is 
purely childish. For the time being 
Mr. Morgan may be held up in his 
great work of unifying and systema- 
tizing the railway systems on_ this 
continent, but to think a process in the 
natural development of industry can 
be permanently prevented is manifestly 
an absurdity. Even in the unex- 
sected event of the United States 
Supreme Court affirming the decision 
of the Circuit Court the general result 
must finally be exactly the same, viz., 
the process of concentration and con- 
so:idation will proceed, although with 
a possible halt until Mr. Morgan can 
find a way around the obstacle. When 
a huge boulder rolls down the mountain 
side into the stream it may block the 
downward course of the water until a 
new channel is cut out. The ‘‘merger’’ 
decision may in the same way delay 
Mr. Morgan until he can cut out a 
new channel for the rising flood of 
combination. To think that a new 
channel will not be found by the water 
blocked by the boulder is no more 
silly than to think that a new channel 
will not be found by Mr. Morgan. 
Necessity makes new laws. 

The president of the Seaboard Air 
Line, one of the southern railways that 
Mr. Morgan is _ preparing to merge in 
his Southern Securities Co., as soon 
as he sees the legal coast clear, 
has expressed great satisfaction at the 
‘“merger’’ decision. Quite naturally, 
he is one of the useless presidents that 
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Mr. Morgan will eliminate when he 
effects his Southern combination. He 
is not the only railway president of the 
smaller roads that would like to stop 
the Morgan’s onward march of combi- 
nation. No doubt the little retail dry- 
goods merchants who are being dis- 
placed by the big department stores 
would like a ‘‘merger’’ decision that 
would guarantee them their positions. 
However, I have no doubt that the 
Seaboard President, a Southern Colonel, 
sah, would be deadly insulted if he 
knew I classed him, a railway presi- 
dent, with a miserable little drygoods 
merchant. I also have no doubt that a 
few years ago he would not have 
thought it possible that he, a great 
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capitalist, would have been using 
such revolutionary language as the fol- 
lowing which the press ascribes to him: 

“It is idle to talk of a political republic with 
a financial tyranny ; there is no more safety in 
having commerce at the mercy of an absolute 
ruler than there would be in haying our gov- 
ernment controlled by a czar which might be 
a benevolent or cruel one, according to his 
whim or ability, or to the circumstances.’ 

It’s amusing that he seems to think 
that the United States is not already 
under an industrial tyranny simply 
because he happens to belong to the 
tyrants himself. Let Mr. Morgan 
absorb the Seaboard Air Line and 
throw him out and then the shoe is on 
the other foot and the Colonel roars 
SGN RAN Ve 
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To OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Many letters are received from subscribers 
before the 5th of the month complaining 
that they have not received their magazine for 
the current month. We beg to draw attention 
to the fact that our magazine, unlike most of 
the other monthlies, does not conie off the press 
until the first day of the current month of issue, 
and that it requires from five to seven days to 
mail the complete edition. Furthermore, we 
wish to remind our subscribers that the maga- 
zine is mailed frou: Canada, which involves a 
further loss of time. ; 

When an infant or child is growing too fast 
it suffers from ‘‘ growing pains’? and its system 
hecomes deranged for the time heing. Wilshire’s 
Magazine is just now pleasurably afflicted with 
“ growing pains,’ and our system is suffering 
somewhat therefrom. Heroic doses of ‘‘night 
and day work” are being administered copi- 
ously, however, and it will only be a short time 
before the youngster will 1ull through and 
come forth with all the added strength and 
vigor of its new period in life. Meanwhile, 
please be patient with us, and be assured that 
by being so you are aiding us very materially 
in getting through speedily with our present 
attack of ‘‘ growing pains.” 


Many of our new subscribers who wished to 
commence with the February issue have been 
disappointed at the non-receipt of the magazine 
requested. A word of explanation is due them. 


The February edition, although greatly in- 
creased, proved inadequate tor our requireiments, 
notwithstanding the fact that a carefully calcu- 
lated ratio of increase was provided for. The 
new subscriptions ran far ahead of the normal 
ratio, hence the shortage. 

While the February edition is exhausted and 
we still have several thousand subscribers yet 
to supply, we wish to state that when we receive 
the returned copies from the news companies, 
we shall probably be able to supply these back 
numbers, It will be the latter part of April, 
howeyer, before we can send these copies to our 
new subscribers, who will meanwhile have re- 
ceived their March number. This procedure is 
somewhat irregular, but we trust it will prove 
satisfactory to these subscribers, as we find that 
the majority would prefer to wait some time for 
their copy rather than not receive it at all. 


ABOUT NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Ali subscriptions received in this office before 
the 15th of the month will commence with the 
current issue. 

Subscriptions received AFTER the 15th of the 
month will cominence with NEXT MONTH’s 
issue. 

There will be NO EXCEPTIONS to this rule, 
and workers when taking new subscriptions will 
please call attention of their customers to this 
fact. Also please notice that the date refers 
to the RECEIPT OF THE SUBSCRIPTION IN THIS 
OFFICE. 
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In response to numerous inquiries for back 
numbers, we regret to inform our subscribers 
that all editions previous to November are ex- 
hausted, and it will be impossible to supply 
copies at any price. Anyone wishing copies of 
November, December and January should place 
their orders immediately, as within a month it 


will be impossible to supply any of these. The 
February and March issues arenearly ext sted 
owing to an unprecedented and une ected 


demand, 


AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The publishers desire to announce the can- 
cellation of all previous ‘‘special,’’ ‘‘ club,” 
and ‘‘reduced,’’ and other offers which have 
been made from time to time in the past in our 
pages and in thecolumns of other publications. 
On and after May Ist the regular subscription 
price to WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE will be $1.00 
for one year. 


NO MORE 3 AND 6 MONTHS CARDS. 


On and after May ist no more three or six 
months subscriptions will be sold. The present 
low price of the magazine and the amount of 
bookkeeping and correspondence involved in 
keeping track of these subscriptions does not 
warrant a continuation of them. 


A FEW POINTERS FOR WORKERS. 


Our friends can assist us very materially if 
they will use greater care in writing names and 
addresses more plainly on the subscription cards 
and blanks sent us. Upon investigating com- 
plaints about the non-receipt of the magazine, 
we find frequently that cards have been sent in 
without a pen stroke to indicate whence they 
came. Again, addresses will be omitted, and 
sometimes names. 

Also, we frequently reeeive remittances with? 
out any explanation whatever, and not being 
clairvoyants, we have to lay these waifs aside 
until a letter of complaint—usually a ‘‘hot”’ 
one—atrives wanting to know why the maga- 
zine is not forthcoming. 

Others deem it unnecessary to put a date line 
on their letters, and if by mischance it is not 
detected in time to obtain the necessary infor- 
mation from the postmark, or the latter is 
undecipherable, these communications also join 
theorphan remittances. That pile of ‘‘ waifs”’ 
in our office is an eyesore to us, and if photo- 
graphed would convey a striking object-lesson 
to careless correspondents. 

All these errors of omission and commission 
cause friction, delay and expense, and work a 
serious injury to the magazine, and indirectly to 
the cause of Socialism. 

We therefore earnestly request the kind co- 
operation of our friends everywhere in exercis- 
ing due care in these matters, and we assure 
them that we will do our part in the matter by 
giving them prompt attention. 

We earnestly request our friends to read care- 
fully the ‘‘pointers,’? ‘‘to our subscribers,” 
about “renewals,” and all other paragraphs in 
this issue which bear pointedly upon the work 
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of securing and handling subscriptions. The 
importance of careful attention to these details 
cannot be impressed too strongly. The work 
in hand is a vast one, and we need the 
hearty co-operation of everyone to assist us in 
producing the best and greatest results with the 
ineans now within our power. 

As the circulation of our magazine grows 
larger the machinery for handling the business 
will correspondingly be increased. We wish our 
friends to feel that they are an important factor in 
the success of the cause of Socialism, and as such 
that they have certain responsibilities as an 
integral part of the working force of this maga- 
zine. Many of the shortcomings of the past are 
being rapidly corrected, and we wish to assure 
our friends of our cordial appreciation of their 
good work, and to extend to them an assurance 
that in the future they will receive the hearty 
co-operation of the publishers in every possible 
way. ~ 


RENEWALS 


Some of our subscribers who have received 
expiration notices have written us that they had 
renewed their subscriptions. We can explain 
this by stating that very frequently subscribers 
send in a remittance and fail to state that the 
same is fora renewal. Asa result, their name 
is entered for a new subscription, and not only 
isa duplication made thereby, but the sub- 
scriber also receives a notice of expiration, as 
we have had no means of knowing that the 
subscription had been renewed. 

With a subscription list of over 100,000 
names, it can readily be seen that it is an im- 
possibility for us to look up every remittance 
that is received before entering it upon our 
books. 

Workers and subscribers, in sending in renew- 
als in future, will confer a favor by stating this 
fact, and thereby avoiding confusion, delay and 
correspondence. 


SOME INTERESTING LETTERS 


Baltimore, April 14, 1903. 
Permit me to thank you for the gvaud work 
you are doing. You are putting out the best 
magazine in the world. Success to you! 
‘“Grace be unto you, and peace from God our 
Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 
Cordially yours, REv. J. C. HOGAN, 
Pastor Eminanuel Church, 


Booneville, Ind., April 7, 1903. 
Are you making a satisfactory gain in sub- 
scribers? Are any of the workers sending in 
large clubs, or are they mostly a large number 
of small clubs? Wishing you continued success 
in publishing so good a periodical. I am work- 
ing persistently for Socialism. 
ALVIN L. HEIM. 
[Ep. Notr.—We take pleasure in stating in 
reply that we are indeed making satisfactory 
gains and we are having hard work to keep 
track of the flood of new subscribers. Eprror. ] 
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Denver, Colo., April 11, 1903. 
The work you are doing should be sufficient 
reason for the parents of children to place the 
circulation of your magazine at a million in a 
short time rather than 200,000. A. BE. Eaton. 


The Dalles, Ore., April 28, 1903. 

I sold all the cards but two and I will enclose 
the names, and have you note if they are on 
your list. I lost my job here on the railroad 
last May andI have had a hard time making 
ends meet since then. I worked hard for 
Socialism among the railroad men and the 
company got next to me and fired me bodily. 

JAMES B, PALMER. 


Topeka, Kans., March 2, 1903. 

I keenly realize the importance of circulating 
just such literature as your magazine. It touches 
the business features of the problem and is just 
the thing for the business class. 

A. O. GRIGSBY. 


Newark, N.J., April 4, 1903. 
Send me $5 worth of postal yearly subs. Each 
number of the magazine seems to be the best 
thing of the kind I ever saw. 
G. H, STROBELL. 


Rome, N. Y., Mch. 28th, 1903. 


I have your February, 1903, issue, and was 
much interested in the ‘give and take’”’ of your- 
self and Crosby. 

If Karl Marx is your pope, is not Henry 
George his pope? 

If Das Kapital is your book of scriptures, 
is not Progress and Poverty his book of 
scriptures ? i 

If you, asa Socialist, are completely satisfied 
that you are one of the elect, is not he, as a 
Single-taxer, completely satisfied that he is one 
of the elect ? 

He asks you how you can be sure that State 
ownership of Capital will not be a colossal 
failure. Is it not true that he advocates the 
taking by government of that portion of Capital 
called ‘‘Rent,’’ in its entirety? If he chooses 
to call land-value ‘‘Rent,’’ and you choose to 
call land-value ‘‘ Capital’? (or a portion of 
Capital), is it not a question of taste in terms ? 

I know not by what term he chooses to call 
the wealth produced by the labor of government 
officials applied to his ‘‘Rent.”’ But if you 
choose to call such wealth ‘‘Capital,’”’ and when 
estimated in regular intervals of time as it 
arises, ‘‘Interest,’? or the remaining portion of 
‘Capital,’ it is up to him to find a better 
term. ; 

He wants to know how a co-operative com- 
monwealth will develop along political lines. 
He would have the government annually tax 
rent, and so take land from individual owner- 
ship. You would go him one better and take 
rent and interest in taxes annually, which 
would make government the Universal Capitalist 
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just as surely as to take rent alone would make 
government the Universal, Landlord. 


AN ID}. 


Rialto, Calif., Feb. 28th, 1903. 
You are the centre ring in the show. There 
is genius displayed in ‘‘ The true joy of living.” 
You would be Ar anywhere. Enclosed find $2 
for cards. WM. WESTON. 


New Wilmington, Pa., April 9, 1903. 

I am a cobbler of shoes and over 4o years 
have worked late at night to keep a wife and 
six children comfortable and pay fora home. 
lam 66 years of age and have just got out of 
debt. Thank God the long struggle is over. I 
have been a Socialist for over 30 years, talked 
it from my shoe bench and made a few converts 
and intend as long as I live to talk and vote the 
Socialist ticket. Enclosed find 50 cents in post- 
age stamps for one year’s subscription to the 
Wilshire Magazine; start with this March num- 
ber. I consider the magazine worth more than 
50 cents. THOMAS ASHMORE. 


New York City, April 15, ’o3. 

Dear Wilshire.—The February number of 
your magazine is the best I have seen hither- 
to. I was particularly interested in the first 
two articles. Crosby 1s a valued personal 
friend of mine. His arguments against Social- 
ism exhibit lamentable ignorance on the sub- 
ject, and I was pleased to read your effective 
reply to his letter. Several have said to me that 
he was not a thinker, in their opinion, so I was 
not surprised at your announcement, ‘‘A 
Thinker Without the ‘H’.’’ For all that, his 
books, ‘‘Psalm and Parable,’’ and ‘“‘Swords and 
Plowshares,’’ are among the most highly valued 
in my library. 

“The American Ideal’? touched a responsive 
chord. I graduated from Tufts College, Mass., 
in 1895, and am a teacher. I have a friend, 
also a recent graduate of Tufts College, and a 
teacher, and about a year and a half ago we 
became converted to Socialism, and have been 
a part of the movement since that time. Not 
long ago we learned that the students at Tufts 
College were taking more interest in economic 
subjects, and the circulation of the library 
volumes along those lines of study were 
markedly increasing. The department was 
weak in books on Socialism, so a canvass was 
quietly made among sympathetic alumni, with 
the result that between twenty and thirty 
standard works on Socialism were placed on the 
shelves the first of January, 1903. 

It seems to me your ‘“‘Significance of the 
Trust’’ isa classic, and I am glad you repub- 
lished it. I had the pleasure of hearing you 
wilt Seligman at Cooper Union. J. P. COLE. 


Ladysmith, B.C., April 22nd, ’o3. 
Reading your highly-prized magazine tonight 
almost caused me to neglect sending you the 
sub. cards you sent me. You may probably 
think I have been a long time in returning 
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them, but I am working for a company and 
have not even part of a Sunday to call my own. 
But I have done my best with what time I 
could possibly spare, and have been amply re- 
warded by the knowledge that each one who 
has read your magazine has been very highly 
pleased with it, and it has been the means of 
inducing many to inquire more fully into the 
Socialistic problem. 

I consider your magazine a ‘‘ pillar of cloud ”’ 
by day and a ved hot‘‘ pillar of fire’’ by night, 
andif each comrade would only take, say one 
dozen subscription cards and devote only a 
smnall part of their time in getting subscribers 
for this the ideal magazine, it would be the 
means of spreading Socialism broadcast over 
this whole continent. Although my time has 
been so fully occupied, and living in a new 
mininy town where ninety percent. of the popu- 
lation are entire strangers to me, still I have 
secured ¢hirty-four yearly subscribers, and am 
fully convinced they will be permanent subscri- 
bers. Socialism is spreading very rapidly in 
Canada, and our comrades south of us will have 
to look to their laurels if they keep pace with 
us. We ran a candidate in a recent provincial 
election, and the Reform and Conservative 
parties combined to defeat him, and had it not 
been that the old time ‘‘ammunition,’’ (money 
and promises), were freely used, he would have 
been elected. His opponents majority was 
small, 

In closing I might say that if you wish you 
may send me some more cards and I will with 
the greatest pleasure get as many subscribers 
as I possibly can for such a ‘‘ dirt cheap’’ and 
worthy book as WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE. 

Wishing you every success, I remain, 


G. R. WILSON. 


New York, April 10, 1903. 
Dear Wilshire— 

For God’s sake, or even for the sake of suffer- 
ing humanity, put us on your list and send 
WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE to 59 W. 45th St. Hew 
on earth do you expect us to live without it? 
We’ve searched the news stands in vain, and 
but for the fact that I have been so closely 
confined to the house with work, I should have 
come to the office for a copy. Get busy, there, 
and put us out of our misery ! 

Yours in great pain, 


Won. THURSTON BRowN. 


Pasaden, Cal., April 7th, 1903. 

I congratulate you on the good work you 
have undertaken. Later generations will ad- 
mire more and understand better your work 
than does the present. CHAS, ROSSBERG. 


Covington, Ky., April 20, ’o03. 
Enclosed please find money order for $10, for 
which please send me subscription cards. 


R. H. CHALKLEY. 


Sinai Congregation. 
JosEPH L&ISER, Rabbi 


Sioux City, Iowa, May 12, 1903. 

A friend has ordered, mailed to my office, a 
copy of your magazine. I must confess that 
you have interested me in your magazine, es- 
pecially since you have turned the tables on the 
government and gone to Canada, The contents 
of the magazine are at present of a very high 
order, which is a rather trite way of saying that 
the articles are growing more suggestive, 
or is it that I am growing more receptive 
to the ideas set forth in them? Itis probably 
the latter, because we are growing more ac- 
customed to Socialistic theories. To be sure, 
Socialism is not a finality. Socialism is a 
tendency of our day, our age, and what is more, 
Socialisni of one kind or another must eventuate 
from the present unjust conditions in which 
every one of us fret and stew. e are pioneers 
of the new thought, and like pioneers we are 
crying in the wilderness. I have not resolved 
that Socialism is the one remedy, To me 
Socialism has been a diagnosis. By it we are 
having our present economic industry exposed. 
Society is gradually preparing for a change of 
some kind—I know not what it will be and it 
doth not yet appear what it will be—it certainly 
will not be capitalism; I can not say it will be 
Socialism as you understand it or as it has been 
presented. But no matter. My individual 
opinion will not swerve it one way or another— 
we are approaching a new order, call it what 
you will, and whatever tends to direct us or 
enlighten us of present conditions ought to be 
welcomed, because we look in vain in most 
literary magazines or papers for that enlighten- 
ment. To be the forerunner is always the most 
fascinating. 

To be sure one need not go to this length 
unsolicited to explain a personal standpoint. 
Truth, however, is in the mass and my version 
may bea glimpse of that truth we are all seek- 
ing. I have set forth my ideas to explain my 
reasons in sending the enclosed poem to you. 
Read superficially it is a mere phantasy and 
were it accepted by the magazines (but it would 
never be accepted by the magazines) it would 
be only a word play. Itis not. I have personi- 
fied a species of ‘‘ benevolent feudalism’’ and 
reading that article reminded me of the poem 
which has been in the ginger jar for some time. 
I am scorning the so-called benefactors of our 
day whose benefactions are the agonies of the 
untimely dead. With this key one can readily 
open the contents of the poem and so you see at 
last that Iam one of those who are alive to 
affairs and by no means enamored of them. 

I do not in all this forget or overlook the 
work capitalism has done. Capitalism has 
achieved something and the history of humanity 
would have been something quite different and 
not so good had capitalism never been affected. 
Capitalism has however outworn itself, and we 
are now witnessing on the shores of time the 
wreckage of this shipwreck. 

Hail, then, the new day! Cheer and courage 
for the work and the workers. 

Sincerely yours, JOSEPH LEISER. 


CHILD SLAVERY 


mpd conditions which prevail in the 
heart of the glass district of New 
Jersey can only find a parallel in the 
days before the civil war. Probably 
then human slavery never reached the 
high tide of inhumanity that is attained 
in the New Jersey glass factories, where 
children who are mere infants are the 
chattels of glass factory proprietors. 

The laws of the State are set at 
naught in this degrading system of 
child labor. The State law contains a 
distinct provision that children under 
twelve years shall not be employed in 
any store: or factory within the State. 
Another provision is that all children 
under that age shall attend school at 
least sixty days in each year. 

Both laws are openly violated in the 
glass districts under peculiarly revolting 
conditions. 

Think of a boy of nine, weak, puny, 
stunted, living amid surroundings not 
the most favorable, dragged from his 
bed at six o'clock in the morning and 
an hour later given a seat within two 
feet of a glass furnace, the heat of 
which is so great that no thermometer 
is made that will record the tempera- 
ture, and then compelled to sit for 
five weary hours, bending his body 
backward and forward every fifteen 
seconds, as he closes the molds for 
blowers who work just above him! 

Midway between 7 and 12 o’clock, 
through the tender consideration of the 
factory owner, he is allowed to havea 
recess of fifteen minutes, and this he 
spends, not in resting, as one might 
suppose, but carrying in four or five 


pails of water, averaging in weight ten 
pounds each, for the use of the blowers 
when the recess is over. 

Then the lad returns to work. He is 
allowed an hour for his dinner, when he 
once more begins the steady grind, being 
released finally at 5 o’clock for the day. 

During the dinner hour he carries 
water, and he must also have a fresh 
supply on hand when the workday be- 
gins at 7 a.m., which means that he 
must be at the factory at 6.30 every 
morning. 

Most of these boys live in the coun- 
try, eight and ten miles from the fac- 
tory. The strike which has been run- 
ning against the More Jones factories in 
Bridgeton, and at Minotola, has tempor- 
arily released all of the available boys 
in the towns, and the factory owners 
have been compelled to go out into the 
farming districts to secure their prey. 
The boys either ride into town every 
morning or they walk, so that here is 
an additional tax upon their strength. 

The result is a constantly growing 
generation of lads who are stunted in 
size, stoop-shouldered, spiritless, veri- 
table gnomes in appearance and, wcrse 
than all, taken practically from their 
mothers’ hearts and put to work, they 
are deprived absolutely of all educa- 
tional advantages and are growing up 
in dire ignorance. Three out of five of 
them do not know their names when 
they see them in print. 

Mrs. Lamphere, a woman who has 
devoted most of her time to ameliorat- 
ing the conditions, is authority for the 
statement that many of the children are 
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absolutely ignorant of what their names 
are, and will refer you to their parents 
and bosses when asked. 

This, then, is the situation in a seem- 
ingly prosperous section of one of the 
oldest and most enlightened States in 
the Union. 

The clearest explanation of the many 
by which the glass factory owners seek 
to excuse the use of child labor is per- 
haps that of George S. Bacon, general 
manager of the Whitall-Tatum mills, at 
Millville, N.J., where some effort is made 
to live up to the requirements of the law. 

Mr. Bacon made no effort to conceal 
the fact that the use of child labor was 
simply and solely because it was 
cheaper, and yet Mr. Bacon was very 
emphatic in declaring that he would not 
want any sons of his, even at the age 
of twelve, to enter the glass factories. 
When asked what would be done if the 
minimum age at which children could 
be employed was raised to sixteen 
years, he said: 

‘“‘I suppose we would try to meet the 
condition, but to raise the age would 
make it more costly to make glass. 
The older the boys, the. bigger the 
wages we would have to pay them, and 
this is the situation in a sentence. The 
proprietors of the glass factories say 
that they must have boys to do the 
work, because men can’t do it, because 


men are too tall to do the constant > 


bending made necessary and because 
the boys are more active and agile.” 

But in other States where glass is 
largely made, in Indiana and in New 
York, where the age limit is higher 
than in New Jersey, grown boys and 
full grown men do the work and do it 
as acceptably. 

The whole position is simply that the 
boys can be secured for from 57 to 62 
cents per day, while men would have to 
be paid from $1.00 to $1.50. Therefore, 


boys are preferred, and as a result not 


only are mere infants tied down to a 
slavery that is destroying them men- 
tally, morally and physically, but labor 
as well is being degraded ond reduced to 
a low level, for the factory proprietor 
grades all his salaries proportionately to 
those paid the boy, and in consequence 
adult labor averages from $1 to $1.50 
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per day lower than that of almost every 
other State. 

It is this depressing effect upon adult 
labor that the employment of children 
has that has caused the Glass Blowers’ 
Union to make a determined stand 
against the evil, and it goes without 
saying that the labor leaders are as 
alive to the inhumanity of the situation 
as any one, for it must be understood 
that it is not only in the non-union 
shops, but in those where the union 
is recognized as well, that the evil of 
child labor prevails and general low 
wages prevail, although a more con- 
sistent effort is made by the union shops 
to enforce the law than elsewhere. 

Not all of the children have been 
deprived of educational advantages 
either, though most of them have. 

The offending factory owners will 
point to the night schools which have 
been opened for the boys if you attack 
them upon that ground, but when a 
ten, an eleven or a twelve year old boy 
has been on his feet from 5.30 or 6 
a.m. until 6.30 or 7 p.m., he is in no 
condition to attend night school. 

Moreover, these boys alternate on 
night and day work. One week a boy 
works all day, the next he works all 
night, sothat it is impossible for him 
to secure consecutive weeks of school- 
ing. Generally the lad is so completely 
tired out when his day’s work is done 
that he falls exhausted in the most 
available spot and sleeps like an animal 
until morning. 

There is a case on record of an 
Italian lad who, tired out after a day’s 
work, fell exhausted on the railroad 
tracks at Minotola, where he slept until 
a train turned his sleep into death. 
This little fellow was only ten years 
old, and he had been working with the 
blast furnace for more than two years. 

Though Italians are slowly creeping 
into the glass business, most of the 
lads who are held in this bondage are 
Americans, of an average age of eleven 
years, and a weight of from forty-five 
to fifty-five pounds. One of the sur- 
prising features of the case is the in- 
difference of public opinion to the 
plight of the children. —New York. 
American and Journal. 


